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For the Companion. 
KATE’S MAIL-CARRYING. 
By Theodora R. Jenness. 
Johnny Bowers was mail-carrier between 


Quenemo and Osage City, the latter being the 
nearest railroad point to Quenemo, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. 

It chanced that in the month of April, Johnny 
was attacked with ague, that inconvenient 
scourge of the malarious regions of the West. 
As he was too sick to attend to his duties, his 
sister Kate, a girl of fifteen, volunteered to act 
as mail-carrier in his place. 

“Why shouldn’t girls be mail-carriers as well 
as men and boys? I don’t see the difference, so 
the mail is delivered promptly and in good con- 
dition,” Kate said, in favor of her plan. 

“What would you do if you should have to 
cross a creek at high-water-mark, or were pur- 
sued by mail-robbers?”’ inquired Johnny, by way 
of testing Kate’s courage. 

“Just what you would do, no doubt,” replied 
Kate, spiritedly; ‘“‘cross the creek, if it were 
safe, or wait for the water to subside; and out- 
run the robbers, if I could, or surrender the bags 
if could not avoid capture. However, the time 
for highway robbers has long since passed in 
this State. A man might travel from one boun- 
dary to the other without molestation.”’ 

Kate’s family with some reluctance gave their 
consent that she should make a trial trip, and if 
itshould be well and safely accomplished, then 
she could supply her brother’s place until he re- 
covered from his sickness. . 

One bright April morning, mounted on ‘Big 
Bowler,’’ her father’s pacing sorrel, Kate started 
for Osage City, with a well-filled mail-bag flung 
across the horse’s back. The round trip occu- 
pied two days; the mail-carrier staying over 
night in Osage City, and returning to Quenemo 
on the following day. 

Kate made three trips, without an accident or 
an adventure; but Johnny did not recover his 
usual health, but continued to shake as violently 
as when first taken with the chills, She rested 
over Sunday, and on Monday morning prepared 
to start upon her fourth trip. 

While stopping at the little store in which was 
the post-office, she was accosted by a gentleman 
who beckoned her aside for a moment’s confi- 
dential tall. 
farmer living near Quenemo, who dealt exten- 
sively in stock and real estate. Kate and John- 


ny were well known to Mr. Haywood, and both | 


Were equal favorites with him. 

“Katy,” he said, in a low voice, “I expect a 
letter in the Osage City mail to-day, with a con- 
siderable amount of money in it. So keep a 
tight grip on the mai!-bag, and don’t let any- 
thing slip out of it, whatever may betide.”’ 

“Trust me,” replied Kate, confidently. “If 


your letter reaches Osage City, you shall have it | 


to-morrow afternoon.” 


“Thank you, Katy. You're a faithful girl, I | 
know, and I have no fear of any delinquencies | 


on your part,’’ Mr. Haywood said, with friendly 
confidence, as he turned to leave the store. 


A pair of small sharp eyes, which neither | remark, which quite confirmed Kate's fears. 
Kate nor Mr. Haywood saw, were peering | 


through the open window near where these | how she knew there was money in the bag, but 
A moment after, a| she said, “You can’t have it. I must deliver the 


words had been spoken. 


It was Mr, Haywood, a wealthy ! 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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almost impassable. Knowing, however, the anx-| execute her threat upon sufficient provocation. 
iety which her prolonged absence would occa-| Feeling that further resistance would be folly, 
sion, she determined to start for home on, she therefore drew from the mail-bag a large- 
| Wednesday morning, notwithstanding the mud | sized yellow envelope, carefully sealed, and 
and mire, bearing the address of Richard Hay wood. 

The most of the streams were bridged, but as|_ “If I give it to you, will you land me safely, 
| she erossed them, Kate conld see that the wator and leave me te goon my way without farther 
| was rising rapidly. She was not surprised, | molestation?” she inquired, with helpless re- 

therefore, on reaching Dragoon Ford to find that | morse that she was saving her own life by be- 
she must call, for aid in crossing. Old Mollie | traying another’s trust. 

| Stepped promptly from her cabin door on seeing | “Yah!” muttered the old woman, clutching 
| Kate’s approach. | the package with avaricious delight. She hid it 
| “Cross-ee?” she said, pointing to her boat, in her dress, and with a few awkward strokes 
| which, anchored to a tree, lay rocking violently with her one oar, landed Kate upon the bank. 
on the swollen current of the creek. Mounting Bowler, who was waiting for her 

“Yes, Mollie,’’ Kate replied; ‘Bower and I are | there, Kate hurried onward, feeling like a brand- 
| having a hard journey, but I hope to reach home | ed criminal fleeing from impending justice. 
| safely with my mail before nightfall.”’ | Jt was late in the afternoon when, muddy and 
| There was a sinister gleam in the old woman's | dispirited, she rode up to the Quenemo post- 
| eyes as they rested for a moment on the mail- office, where she found an unusual number of 
| bag. Kate failed to notice it, being occupied in| persons awaiting her return. Johnny, filled 


| preparations for embarking. The mail-bag was | with anxiety lest some injury had befallen Kate | 


| thrown into the boat, Kate and old Mollie taking | in her long absence, had dragged himself down 
| places on either side of it. to the store, that he might learn the first news 

“Bowler is a well-trained horse. He'll swim | of her return. Kate’s woful appearance bespoke 
on ahead, and wait for us on the bank,” Kate more plainly than words that she had ill tidings 
said, as they were about to start. to communicate. 

A few strokes brought the boat tothe middle ‘“O, Johnny, we are ruined!”’ she cried, burst- 
of the creek. Kate’s face was still toward the! ing into tears, and sinking down beside her 
bank they had just left, when a rustling sound | brother on the steps. ‘I’ve been robbed of Mr. 
attracted her attention. 


, with an evil look upon her face. | and indeed, indeed I couldn’t help it!” 
“Stop! there’s nothing in there for you!” | 
cried Kate, snatching hastily at the bag. | clearly as she was able in her weariness and 
“Me look-ee,’’ said the old woman, still hold+} distress, to the crowd about her, among whom 
' ing the bag with a persistent clutch. 


| Mollie’s look and movement betokened evil. 


Mollie had gained a knowledge of the package. 
| ‘Mon-ey in there. Me want it,’’ was the next 


! 


crouching figure dropped from view, and stole | bag safely, and shall do so at all hazards,” she | haste. 


around the corner of the store, to where an In-| answered, making a desperate snatch, which 


dian pony stood equipped for travel. 


It was old Mollie Bunker, a half-breed squat- | 
ter, Who lived upon the bank of Dragoon Creek | the other, as if she intended to strike Kate, 
1 a little dilapidated log cabin. She kept a} while a darkly threatening look displayed itself 
small boat, with which she rowed travellers on her wrinkled face. Leaning from the boat, 
Old Mollie had | she swept her skinny fingers through the cur- 
a sly, treacherous countenance, and she spoke | rent, saying,— 

Dglish scarcely better than a full-blooded In- 


across the creek at high water. 


E 
dian. 


Before Kate reached Osage City, a heavy rain- | try swim horse’s back—fall off. No think Moll | 
storm had set in, which lasted through the night did it.” 
and the following day. She was obliged to stay | 
over until the third day, aud then the roads were wicked purpose, and doubted not that she would pews. 


| 


closed within the envelope. 
“A curious circumstance,”’ he said. 





‘Deep water, run swift. Old Moll strong. 


“Stop a moment; here is something more “for 
wrested the mail-bag from the old woman’s grasp. | you,” said the post-master, who had begun dis- | and there’s those young rascals up at their inis- 
She then dropped one of the oars, and lifted | tributing the mail. Mr. Haywood turned to re-| chief. 


“Here is| with Bill Jones and Silas Wrench. 


dered. “It was a big, important-looking pack- 
age, and I made sure it was for you.” 

Mr. Haywood looked at the postal card, and 
burst into a laugh, saying, ‘This explains the 
mystery. Old Mollie can plant a garden with 
the proceeds of her theft, though I shall place an 
attachment upon the crops if she does so, The 
missing package was nothing more than garden- 
seeds from Levings Bros., Paris, lll. Well, 
she’s welcome to the seeds, but the law shall 
take its course with her. And I shall warn Hal- 
lecKk to send a money-order instead of loose 
greenbacks through the post-oflice, if he deals 
with me in future.” 

When the officer visited old Mollie’s cabin, she 
had disappeared. Her boat was found some 
days after stranded in the mud several miles 
further down the creek, but no trace of her was 
ever seen again. It was surmised that she had 
gone to the Indian Agency, but the search was 
not prosecuted further, as the officers of the law 
were glad to rid the country of such a worthless 
character, 








a Sao 
For the Companion. 
THE C. C. C. C’S. 

Low down among the blackberry bushes on 
| Clover Common stands a house, or rather the 
| remains of one, 

Kt is in too dilapidated a condition for human 
habitation, but is the delight of the boys for 
miles around, Such cosey nooks in it for play- 
houses! Such wonderful breastworks for mock 
battles and sieges! And then, too, there was a 
fallen wall covered with soft green mosses, the 
very thing for a hermitage. 

Besides these delights, there was an element 

| of mystery about the place. Not a ghost, as 
you may think, but a locked room, in rather bet- 
ter repair than the rest of the building. 
A few months before my story opens, four of 
the large boys of the Common, between the ages 
of seventeen and nineteen, had taken possession 
of that room, cleaned it up, put a lock on the 
door, and nailed boards over all holes, that no 
prying eyes might spy into it. 

What the boys did there, for they only met at 
night, was a mystery to all the boys and girls in 
the neighborhood. 

Of course it excited a great deal of conjecture, 
but in the meantime the boys in the secret went 
about with a badge in their button-holes marked 
C.C.C.C. They herded together, too, and had 
long confidential chats, which broke off suddenly 
whenever any one approached. ‘These were not 
always pleasant chats, to judge by their faces, 
but they made accessions to their number, and 


She turned, and saw | Haywood’s money, andI’m afraid he won’t be-| now there were eight of the C. C, C, C’s, strutting 
old Mollie drawing towards her the mail-bag, | lieve my word, but will lay the blame upon me; | about. 


The “‘exclusives’’ proclaimed their num- 
ber complete, and declared that no one else 


She then gave an account of the robbery as | should be initiated into their order, even if he 


offered fifty dollars as admittance fee. 
I have said that they strutted about conse- 


was Mr. Haywood. To Katie’s intense relief, he | quentially, but their air of importance often 
Kate now suddenly remembered Mr. Hay-| expressed belief in her statement, but was | changed to a confused look whenever they were 
wood’s letter, and it flashed upon her that old | greatly mystified as to the manner in which old | questioned by their elders, 


As for the boys’ 
parents, some among them began to grow uneasy 


“It’s bad business, but the only thing that| over the mysterious mectings at the old Com- 
can be done is to despatch the sheriff to Dragoon | mon. 
Kate was surprised at her words, and wondered | Ford with all possible speed. Old Moll will at- 


“See here, Neighbor Ross,’’ said Farmer Giles 


tempt to flee the country, I’ve no doubt,” said | one night when the lights in the old house were 
Mr. Haywood, preparing to leave the store in| shining over the Common and the two men were 


crossing on their way home. 
“If you'd believe it, it’s almost eleven o'clock, 


My Rafe’s been out two nights now till 


ceive a postal card and a letter enclosed in a midnight, and the old woman, she’s gettin’ res- 
small white envelope. Glancing at the latter, | tive about it. 
he tore it open with an expression of surprise, | as fond of his school as he used to be. 
and as he did so several bank-notes were dis- | come down on the boy too hard, for boys will be 


Seems to me, too, Rafe aint half 
J hate to 


boys, you know, but I don’t like this cahootin’ 
They’r the 





| Drown mail-carrier—get money. Folks say she | the money which we thought had fallen into old | worst boys in the neighborhood, specially Bill. 


' whom I was expecting it.” 
Kate now saw the depth of the old woman’s 





Mollie’s clutches, and from the very party from | Don’t believe in any mess they’re mixed wp in,” 


| Mr. Ross laughed. He was an indolent, easy- 


Kate started up with joy on hearing the good going man, and called himself a philosopher; 
“What could it have been?’ she won- but his philosophy was based upon the axiom 


¥ 


seme foust S M 
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that if things around him went wrong, it was in 
the nature of those things to be wrong, and he 
wouldn’t worry himself by trying to make the 
crooked straight. 

‘Nonsense! Let them alone, Giles,” he said. 
“They're just here under our noses, you may 
say, and what possible harm can they do them- 
selves, or any one else, fastened up in that old 
house? They wanta secret society. Good! The 
world has always had secret societies, as you'd 
find if you read more." Boys and men think it 
gives them importance to know something every- 
body else does not know. I’m sure that was the 
way I used to feel. 

Had Farmer Giles looked in that night when 
the C. C. C. C's. had met in their mysterious 
room, he would have had cause to be more than 
uneasy. 

By the feeble light of tallow candles, he would 
have seen two small tables with boys grouped 
aroundeach. Boys! yes, boys in years, but men 
in all the evil passions which gambling brings to 
human faces, be they old or young. 

At one table the game was going on, at the 
other three boys were evidently waiting for 
the fourth, who was to make up the game. Si- 
las Wrench, who sat at this last, was boiling 
with angry impatience. Every now and then he 
would raise the pack of cards lying before him, 
and bring them down heavily, with an oath, 

A small pile of money lay on each table. 

“Hold up!’ cried the hoarse voice of Bill Jones 
at the other table. ‘“You’ve cheated! I saw 
you slip a card off the table. 

“Do you say that I cheat?” cried another an- 
gry voice. ‘’Cause you've lost, we're bound to 
cheat, eh! You’re a liar and a cheat yourself, 
that’s what you are.” 

There was a volley of shocking oaths, in which 
every boy at the table joined. The two antago- 
nists sprang from their seats, and squared off 
for a fight. But the hoarse voice of Silas 
Wrench, who seemed to exercise some authority 
over the band, stopped them. 

“Look here,” he growled, “‘this won’t do, no- 
how. Ym President here, aint 1? Aint it in the 
rules there mustn’t be no fighting here. To- 
morrow, after school, you can have a fight, and 
gouge as much as you like. Whocares? I don’t. 
But mind, if you want that sort of fun, you must 
hatch up some other reason for it. If you just 
dropped the word ‘cards,’ why, everybody 
would know that C, C, ©. C. means ‘Clover 
Common Card Club.’ Come, let’s take a nip all 
round,” pulling out a small flask and glass from 
a drawer of the table. 

Every boy responded to the invitation, and 
the flask was drained, 

“Now remember, you fellows,” said Silas, 
“that we've tasted the last of the liquor we got 
last week. Each of you, to-night, must put ten 
certs in the purse to get some more.”” 

“Lordy, don’t we drink hard!”’ said a weak- 
faced boy. “Didn't we buy a gallon last week?” 

“If we did,” cried Silas, furiously, “you got 
drunk twice on it, and [had to stow you away 
in my bed. You got good enough out of the 
liquor to hold your tongue, I hope. Get to your 

ards, will you? If that Rafe Giles don’t come 

soon, I’ll—O, here you are at last,’’ as a slender, 
pleasant-faced youth entered. ‘A pleasant time 
we've had waitin’ for you! Got the money you 
lost to me last night, eh? You know you can’t 
play till we're even.” 

“No,” said Rafe, “I haven't the money, but I 
only owe a dollar, you know, and here’s my 
Bible, cost five last May.” 

Silas took up the book and examined it, and 
said, in a tone of contempt,— 

“This the best you can do? Rich, aint you? 
I don’t like Bibles and prayer books. They 
don’t sell well. I took Bill Smartwright’s pic- 
ture hymn book to L., the other day, brand 
new it was, too, and they only give me twenty- 
five cents on it. Yes, I swear they did!” he 
said, seeing incredulity visible on the faces 
around, ‘Look here,”—getting very red and 
angry,—“‘if you don’t believe me, I'll fight the 
whole lot of you. Who says I tell a lie?” 

The bully seared them into silence. Laying 
down the book on the table, he took up the pack 
of cards before him. 

Rafe sat silent and dejected. At first he had 
thought it glorious fun to belong toa secret soci- 
ety, and learn a game of cards. Silas had led 
them on by degrees. At first the games were 
for grains of corn, nuts or marbles. When they 
became tired of this, at his suggestion they 
played for nickels and dimes. 

Hitherto Rafe had been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in winning, and even when he lost, his 
supply of pocket money was sufficient to meet 
the contingency. But during the last week, 
somehow, he had lost heavily, and his money 
was exhausted. 

He had almost detected Silas, too, in an act of 
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outrageous cheating, and though, as usual, the 
bully had squirmed out of the accusation, yet 
Rafe was convinced that the President of the 
C. C. C. C’s. was an unmitigated rascal. 

Besides, this was his first experience in taking 
anything from home without asking his parents. 
To be sure, the Bible was his own, but was it 
indeed his to pay off the wages of sin and the 
devil? His mother, too, his pretty, gentle 
mother, had that very evening remonstrated 
with him upon his late hours and altered ways. 
The boy’s heart was very sore as his eyes fixed 
upon the Bible hefore him. 

How well he remembered the day it was given 
to him, A vivid picture rose up before him. 
The soft, warm breeze of early May stirred the 
white muslin curtains of the window at which 
he sat, very feeble after a long illness, but think- 
ing that never were skies bluer, nor flowers more 
beautiful than those before him. His mother’s 
tender eyes were fixed upon him, half dim with 
tears of joy, for he had been ill almost unto 
death. Then his father entered the room, and 
his bluff, hearty voice was close to his ears. 


“Here, I’ve brought the boy something that'll |: 


make him willing to lie still, so he can look it 
through.” 

And there was his mother, both his weak, 
thin hands in hers, and crying out through her 
tears, ““O, my son, God has given you back to 
me. Let this, His Book, be your counsellor and 
guide.” 

Was this the end? Rafe’s head drooped lower 
and lower, until it almost rested on his knees. 

He was startled by a heavy blow on the table. 

“Look here, Rafe, are you asleep?’ Silas’ 
voice was hoarser and louder than ever since he 
had taken his last dram. ‘‘There’s your cards 
before you, and you’d better look sharp, old fel- 
low, or mammy’s hymn book will follow suit 
with the Bible to-morrow. What is the matter 
with you to-night? Spooney, hey?” 

Rafe had risen, with a pale, resolute face, and 
taken the Bible from the table. 

“The matter is that I’m going home, and ’m 
not going to leave this book here, either. I'll 
pay you the money I owe to-morrow, and then 
I'll resign and quit the club.” 

The bully sprang to his feet with an oath. 

“Resign, will you, and then blab? I'll see if 
you do, you miserable sneak! Put that book 
down!” 

Rafe, without answering, walked steadily 
towards the door. With a bound like a tiger, 
Silas had reached the door before him and 
locked it. There he stood, his face red and 
swollen by rage and liquor. 

“Now walk back to your place, and put that 
book on the table. Do you hear? You won't, 
eh? Well, take that!” 

He struck Rafe a blow which sent him reeling 
back, but the boy returned it, and the fight be- 
gan. Nota long one, for Rafe was slender and 
delicate, and the ruffian stoutly built and mus- 
cular. A few more blows, and the weaker went 
down and lay motionless on the ground, a small 
stream of blood oozing from his lips. 

“You’ve killed him!” cried one of the horror- 
stricken boys. 

Silas became sober at once. He thought he 
had killed the boy, but he still tried to bluster, 
though he trembled in every limb. 

“He brought it on himself,” he said, sullenly. 
“We're allin the same boat, anyhow, and darsn’t 
tell on each other. Let’s cut and run!”’ 

One or two of the most timid boys fled with 
him, but the others, to their credit, remained 
with their companion,—dead, as they thought. 

There was no further attempt at concealment. 
Rafe’s parents were summoned in hot haste. 
Although examination proved that he was still 
living, yet none of the C. C. C. C’s. tried to con- 
ceal the cards scattered on the floor. In fact, 
they made a clean breast of it then and there; 
and though they were not put in the parish 
prison, as they feared they would be, yet they 
were one and all locked up in their own rooms. 
Some say so hot and heavy were the times they 
had there, on bread and water, and exposed to a 
constant fire of reproach, that the lot of a con- 
viet, with ball and chain, ora galley slave, would 
have been preferable. 

They were kept imprisoned until Rafe regained 
consciousness, and that was a long, long time. 
He breathed, and that was all. Even when a 
kind of half-consciousness returned, a small por- 
tion of the broken bone of the skull, pressing on 
the brain, kept him in a state almost idiotic. 

But at tast an operation was performed suc- 
cessfully, and the boy took up the thread of 
memory just where it had been broken on that 
eventful day. 

“You shall not have my Bible!” he said, 
faintly. 

Only by slow degrees did he understand that 
the evil time was over for him. 





Silas fled from the Common, though the boys 
who accompanied him grew faint-hearted, and 
sneaked back to their several homes. Shortly 
after he disappeared, a report came to his friends 
that he had shipped as a sailor in a foreign vessel, 
and his uncle (he was an orphan) did not trouble 
himself to make further inquiries as to his fate. 

The ‘‘Common” was well rid of him, and his 
worst enemy could have wished him no harder 
fate than a life before the mast. 

There is no longer a locked door in the old 
house. Only yesterday I saw the nicest of doll 
houses made of the cards the children found in 
the mysterious room. The C. C. C. C’s. will 
any of them walk a half a mile to avoid the 
house, and a hot flush of shame colors their 
faces whenever it is mentioned. 





THE PEARL OF DAYS. 


O pearl of days! I love to wake, 
nd see thy dawning scatter night; 
So sweet, so solemn, dost thou break 
The bands that hold the Sabbath light,— 
With chime of bells and willing feet, 
Togo to seek the mercy-seat. 


A nameless peace then fills the air, 

A peace that comes with Sabbath morn; 
Our mother-tongue becomes a prayer 

On which to heaven our hearts are borne; 
While earth from care has short release, 
And looks as if she dreamt of peace, 


I think the skies have brighter blue, 

I think the birds have Sabbath songs; 
The children all are gladder, too; 

And a grave joy is with the throngs 
Who strive to feel, on this grand day, 
The God they love’s not far away. 


Holy, the six days’ labor done, 
th day a gem by duty wrought, 
The Sabbath clasps them all in one, 
And thus the week to God is brought, 
With prayers fos grace, and songs of praise, 
That bless and shield the next six days. 
E. Barr. 


<> 





For the Companion, 
PETERKIN’S STORY. 

Peterkin was a great, rosy-faced, good-natured 
German, of twenty-three or twenty-four years, 
with whom I had had several small business 
transactions. 

It was a pleasure to buy a trifle of him, he 
was so polite, grateful and obliging. After he 
had been at the house several times, I began to 
regard him in the light of an acquaintance, and 
to lend him such simple books as he could spell 
out in English. 

Peterkin was his own master, but he did not 
scorn to shoulder a big basket and bring it toa 
customer, when it was too heavy for his shop-boy. 
He had done this for me one evening, and while 
waiting for his money, I said,— 

“You seem to be enlarging your business and 
getting on well, Peterkin.” 

His face was suddenly illuminated, and looked 
not unlike a pumpkin “jack-o’-lantern,” into 
which a boy thrusts a lighted candle suddenly. 

“O, yes, lady,” he replied, “I enlarge every- 
ding in six mondths bast. I enlarge my pizi- 
ness; I enlarge my heart; I enlarge my home; I 
enlarge my love to Gott and all mans, and en- 
large mine own habbiness very great.’”’ 

“Tm very glad to hear this, and glad that in 
your prosperity you do not forget God, who 
sends it,’ I said. 

“Ah, no, lady, I got mine mother’s Gott al- 
ways mit me, soI been never ’lone in dis strange 
goundry. I had big hard dimes when I been 
young, but Gott bring me out von ’em alls, and 
makes me de habbiest mans in de city of Pos- 
ton, and dere is many happy mans here,” he re- 
plied. 

“I should like to hear all your story some 
time, Peterkin,’’ I said. 

“Vell, I tells you now, you blease do listen. I 
have sent home de boor dired poy, and locks up 
mine liddle sdore, and has key in bocket, and 
has no more work do-night.” 

So I took the glowing youth up stairs, and 
seated him in the library. 

“Vell, you wants know ’pout mine liddle life 
in Chermany. I was porn mit a pleasant, gout 
moder—so loved she her dree liddle poys—mine- 
self, Karl and Ludwig. Our fader, he does no 
wickednesses; he never fights, nor steals, nor 
kills somebody. But den he does no good, too! 
He make saddle and harness, and have nize lid- 
dle zhop, and all dools for work mit. 

“He works a liddle, and den lays down his 
dools, and goes down to peer zhop, and drinks 
aglass. Den he work liddle more, and drinks 
again; and zo he go all days and all dimes. He 
zpends more dime in de beer-house as he zpends 
inde zhop! Zo you knows by dat what his home 
be, only for my goot moder, work zo hard. 

“I works very hard and helps her, and study 
books by night. Shea very foolish, dear moder. 


She think her poy knows all dere is in de world; 
and says to me, she says, ‘Peterkin, w’en you's 
& man, you must be Lutherich menister, and 
wear a zilk gowns in de bulbit, and be a great 
mans.’ 

“But I likes better to heib Hans Blitters in his 
zhop, and zell cheese, aud sugar, and tea, aud 





bolognas, better as breach in a bulbit. 4), 
what bolognas dat was we zell dere! 

“Well, lady, bys-and-bys mine dear goot mod- 
er, she falls zick and dies, and says to me, she 
says,— ‘ 

‘* Pete, mine darlins, never you leaves de lit. 
tle poys lone wid you fader, but youself pring 
‘em up in de fear of you moder’s Gott.’ 

“When she zick, my fader in big droubles, 
He wrings his hands and walks up and down de 
vloor, and says, ‘O, mine heart! Vat I will do 
my goot wife dies? Who will den puy de pread, 
and cook de meats, and sweep de house, and 
wash de liddle poy’s faces? O, O, I peen a 
heart-broked husband!’ Den he go down sdairs 
and heal up his broked heart mit a glass o’ beer, 
Ven my moder suffers so pad, he trink to ease 
de pain in his own heart. Ven he no sleeb for 
her be sick, he take a glass. Ven she die, he 
trinks to forget it, and ven she puried, he trink 
many, Many glass to make up for his loss, 

“Vell, he was not long droubled to feed de lid- 
dle poys. Dey got de same zore throat mine 
moder got, and in few days my fader have to 
trink beer for dem zick and dead. 

‘‘He cares not so much for me as for de beers, 
and I zay in mine heart, ‘If I can find money, | 
will go to Ameriga mit my good Neighbor Zeig- 
ler, who beg me to go mit he.’ 

“Zeigler dell de menister of our little choorch 
at Ehrlanden, and he say a friend of him in de 
city, who come bask, have loss his ’Merigan 
wife, and wish for good person to take his two 
liddle poys pack to her moder near Boston. 

“Vell, dis mans bay my bassage, and I dakes 
goot care of de poys, and learns very fine Eng- 
lish language von dem ’fore ever I lands here. 
I has ten tollars in my bocket, and their grand- 
moder, she gives me ten more, and ask me will 
I sday mit te poys till I gets vork. 

“I wants to keep a little sdore, mit butter, and 
eggs, and bolognas; and I dries much to find one 
mit small price; and de old lady say her friends 
give me goods, and take pays by-and-by. Zoon 
I finds one near de market, but not dea, and 
sugar, and bolognas. It very small, and I have 
my ped behind de gounder, and sleep goot dere, 
and eats pread and cheese, and trinks milk 
here. 

“Ven all is clean and ready, I writes to Bol- 
lard & Barker, her friends, for send de goods 
dey bromise me; but de goods not come. I write 
again, as de liddle boys deach me on ship, in 
English. But no goods comes yet. 

“Bys-and-bys my old lady find out dey get no 
ledder, and see in de paper ledders in office for 
‘Bollard & Barker,’ ’stead of Bollard & Bar- 
ker.’” 

“Why, that’s just the same, Peterkin,” I said. 

“No, lady, looks you here!” he cried, taking 
out his pencil and writing, ‘Pollard & Parker.’ 
in a wild sort of hand. 

“But de goods comes den, and I open sdore, 
and feel very broud and habby, and so go on 
well, and have zaved some moneys. 

“One day, in comes to my sdore Ulric Stumke, 
dat I goes to schools mit at home, and says he, 
he says,— 

“ “How is ye, old feller? And who tinks ye 
lives cross by de Common, and takes care of & 
paby? Who but Nicola Gheren, mit de same 
blue eyes and yellow hair as we go to school mit! 

“Den my heart fly out against my teeth, and 
I could never speak a word for a long minute, 
for I’members dat he stole her heart from me, 
and give hera brass ring and a bright comb 
*fore she come to Ameriga four years go by. 

“* ‘Well,’ I says, ‘Nicola has as goot a right for 
live in Ameriga as you and me has, Ven does 
you marry her?’ 

“40,” he says, laughing, ‘never. I got lovely 
wife and two pabies, you must come and see 
dem Sunday.’ 

“Vell, I says no more bout Nicola; but dat 
night I dresses in my pest new coat, and puts on 
my red negdie and knogs at the basement door 
of de house, and asks for Nicola. 

“And when she see me, all de roses fly out 
her cheeks, and she begins for cry, and says,— 

“*Ah, Peterkin, you comes not to see me ‘fore 
I sails ’way from faderland forever!’ 

“T zoon makes dat all right mit her, and dells 
her I will never pid her goot-by some more in 
dis world. And we poth laugh, and she laugh 
and cry too. We make up all school-day quar- 
rels, and she zay she will ask her mistress vet 
she will get more nurze for little paby, and let 
her come dake care of a boor, lone Cherman 
stranger. 

“But de goot lady very much love Nicola, and 
she zay she must see dis man, and know if he be 
goot, and have money and work to dake good 
care of Nicola, fore she get more nurze for her 
liddle paby. 

“Ven next dime T goes to zee Nicola, she ask 





mp, ‘What work you got for feed me and make 
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me home? My lady will know of me, and so 
she will speak to you.” 

“‘Q,’ I said, ‘fine lady, I has good money, and 
will make her habby. I keeps grogery.’ 

“Den Nicola make a liddle cry, and say, ‘Ah, | 
Peterkin, dat ist bad work!’ ButI say, ‘No, it 
is goot.’ 

“De lady say it is very wicked, and shake her 
head, and ask me, does I trink whiskey myself. 

“J says, ‘No.’ 

“Den she say, ‘You should no keep grogery 
for make other mans trunk.’ And Nicola begin 
forery, and says, ‘Ah, Peterkin, dear, you’mem- 
pers how your own goot moder’s heart was brok- 
en by de beer-house, and grogery is worse as 
dat.’ 

‘Den I say, ‘If my fader had not grogery, he 
trink his beer from something else. If there be 
no grogery, how will you set your dable, and 
drink your dea and water, lady? I zee no wick- 
edness in zell plate, and cup and saucer, and 
goblet, and such thing.’ 5 

“Den poth laugh, and see dat my poor English 
make me say grogery, when I means only ‘grock- 


ery. 

“Well, lady, in six week I marry Nicola, and 
make sweet home for her, and be de happiest 
man in de cidy of Poston. I welcomes Gott de 
first one to my new home, and asks Him will 
He all times lives dere mit us and pless us. 

“Nicola makes me dat day send fifty dollars to 
menister for my fader if he needs it, and writes 
ledder dat if he leaves from trink beer, I will 
take him to ’Meriga, and he shall have lovely 
daughter and good son. 

“God has pless me very large, lady, and I love 
Him greater as ever pefore. 

“De first lesson Nicola give me is to pronounce 
‘grockery’ right, zo beople will not think her 
husband do wicked piziness. Now I must go 
home to her. Goot-by, lady.” 


+o 





For the Companion. 


DICK DAVIS’S ESCAPE. 


For three long, tedious days we had been toiling 
over the hot, dusty plains of South-western Texas. 

The face of the country had each day been the 
same unvarying, gentle, rolling prairie, covered with 
occasional clusters of prickly pear, mesquit trees, 
tunted live oak, or bristling yucca. Just after 
noon of the fourth day, the green, fertile valley of 
the Nueces, looking, for all the world, like an oasis 
in the desert, gladdened our eyes. 

Even our tired animals seemed to comprebend 
that the sight promised rest; for they quickened 
their lagging footsteps, and in a short time our men 
were stretched beneath the shade of huge cypress 
trees, that stood “like harpers hoar, with beards 
that rest on their bosoms,” for the long gray moss 
that hung pendant from their branches almost swept 
the ground. 

As we gazed into the cool waters that were tinged 
with the delicate shade of bluish-green so peculiar 
to the streams of Texas, we decided to go no further 
that day, but to make this our camping-ground 
until our animals should be thoroughly rested. 

“The Lipans used to range over these bottoms,” 
said the doctor, as he threw himself upon the green 
grass. “Did you ever meet any of them, Nat?”’ 

“The Lipans?” said Nat. “Wal, yes,once. "Twas 
them that captured Dick Davis, my old pard, and 
lethim go agin. I’ve never seen any of ’em since.” 

“How was that, Nat? Nowisa good time to tell 
us about it,” said the doctor. 

“There aint many of them Injuns round now,” 
said Nat. “What the small pox haint done towards 
gittin’ rid of °em, bullets have. Leastways, they’re 
pretty middlin’ scarce. Dick’s aint much of a story, 
but it allers kinder tickles me, cos yer see ther don’t 
— know which wuz the most scart, Dick or the 

Djuns, 

“You see, Dick came from way up north, Var- 
mount I reckon ’twas! He was a little red-headed, 
peeked-faced fellow, that didn’t weigh over ninety 
pounds, though he wuz ez tough ez a fiddle-string, 
and plucky ez a bantam-rooster. He wasn’t much 
used to Injuns, no way, for he said they didn’t have 
“em up where he come from. 

“Dick and me struck up a likein’ for each other, 
and we used ter be on ther peraries together consid- 
‘able, off and on. He was a monstrous good hunter, 
and thar ain’t no better country for game than this 
ere, that ever I heered on. 


“Wal, one time we wuzin the Guadalupe Moun- 


tains. Me and Dick hed ben a stoppin’ for a week 
or two at Fort Martin Scott, and one day Dick took 


it inter his head to go out alone and heva hunt. So 
he started, and afore he got two miles from the Fort 
he seed a bear makin’ up the hill. So he up and 
fired, but he didn’t fetch him. The bear took to the 
tocks,and Dick arter him. But the bear dodged, 
and got intoa hole, which wuz in a kind of cave 


in the rocks. 


“Dick see’twant no use ter try and git him out 
alone, so he piled some stones over the hole, and 
kinder blocked it up like, and then came back for 


me to go and help him bring out the bear. 


_“We both went back, but we didn’t neither of us 
like ter go in and scrape acquaintance with the crit- 
ter in the dark. So we built a fire and tried to 
smoke him ont, but twas no go. He wouldn’t come. 


was dead anyway, and he’d go down into the hole 
and see. 
“Wal, I hitched a lariat round Dick’s body, and he 
crawled down. He warnt gone long afore I heerd 
him holler that he’d got him. Pretty soon he came 
out, and then we pulled the bear out too, and a 
mightily likely one ’twas, I tell yer. 
“Arter we’d got him out, Dick stuck to it that 
when he wuz in ther cave, he heerd another one 
growl in thar. Nothin’ ud do but he must go 
back and git that one too. So I tied the rope round 
him agin, and he took his knife between his teeth, 
and his revolver in one hand, and in he went. 
“Pretty soon he came to a mighty narrow place 
atween the rocks, where he hed ter turn round and 
back through, feet foremost. When he got round 
this pint, twas more open like. Jist after he got in 
thar, he heerd a low growl. "Twas so dark that he 
couldn’t see nothin’, so he jest fired three shots at 
the spot where ther noise come from, and got out of 
thet hole ez lively ez a cricket, I tell yer. ; 
“Wal, two or three days afore this, Dick and me 
had robbed a “bee tree” in the same woods. So we 
went down to thet, and got some of ther wax, and 
made a torch, so’s ter see what ther wuz in the cave. 
Then we went back, and Dick crawled in with his 
torch. 
“Pretty soon he found another bear dead,'but ther 
wuz a live cub in there too. Ez he couldn’t manage 
’em both, he hollered ter me ter come in and help 
him. I crawled inter the blasted place, and helped 
Dick tie the lariat round the dead bear. He started 
back to the mouth of the cave with his lariat, to pull 
the critter out, and left me in thar to take care of 
the cub. 
“Jest ez he wuz startin’,to go out, he said ter me,— 
*¢You stay here, Nat, till I holler, and then fetch 
ther cub along.’ 
“Wal, I stayed thar and waited till it peared ter 
me like I’d been in thar an hour. 
“°*Twas awful dark. You couldn’t see nothin’, 
for the torch hed gone out, and the cub kept upa 
kind of snarlin’ and yelpin’ like, that warnt no ways 
pleasant. I kept my hand on the old bear, waitin’ 
ter feel it move when Dick commenced pullin’ in the 
lariat, but it never moved once. 
“When I got tired of waitin’ I squeezed through 
between ther rocks and clim up to the mouth of the 
cave, and the fust thing I seed was the end of ther 
lariat a layin’ jest whar Dick hed dropped it. I 
knowed then somethin’ wuz wrong, or else Dick 
was a playin’ a joke on me, which I'd never knowed 
him do anyway. 
“Wal, when I got out and looked round a little, I 
seed how ’twas in a minute,—ther Injuns had got 
him. Cos, yer see, thar wuz their tracks all round. 
Iknowed they wuz Lipans, cos they allers made 
ther moccasins with a seam on the bottom, and ’twas 
easy enough totell them. The varmints had stole 
the bear that we’d got out first,—leastways ’twas 
missin’. 
“Ez soon ez I see jest how things was, I started 
back to the Fort, and got my hoss. I told the colo- 
nel about the bear, and he allowed he’d send out 
and hev it brought in; for yer see I told him thet I'd 
jest struck a fresh trail, and wanted to follow it. I 
didn’t say nothin’ about the Injuns havin’ got Dick, 
for I knowed ef I did he’d want ter send the reg’lars 
after him, and they aint no sort er use following In- 
uns. 
. “J rid out and struck ther trail,’and foliowed it all 
night; ’twas putty slow work, cos ’twas pretty dark. 
Jest at daylight I heard somethin’ on ther perarie 
that sounded like a heavy hoss a runnin’, So I 
hauled up and got off ter listen. I soon found ’twas 
a man, by his step; so I jest broke forhim. But 
when I got in sight of him I stopped, for the critter 
hadu’t a spear of hairon his head. "Twas jest ez 
bare ez my fist. 
“TI see he looked like Dick, only he didn’t hev no 
hair nor no clothes on, and then I begun ter think 
it might be thet they’d killed him and ‘twas his ghost. 
“JT don’t often git scart, boys, I tell you, but I was 
powerful scart that time,—putty nigh scart to death, 
cos I never did like ghosts no way, and I didn’t want 
nothin’ ter do with one. 
“So I jest set spurs into my hoss, and wuz gittin’ 
out of it right lively, when Dick hollered. Ez soon 
ez I heerd him holler, I stopped, and when he come 
up I tell yer, boys, I thought I’d die larfin’, Secha 
picter ez he wuz! 
“Yer see the Injuns had stripped him of all his 
clothes, and give him an old blanket. He’d throwed 
that away, and he wuz the queerest lookin’ peep I 
ever seed. 
“Fz soon ez I stopped larfin’, Dick told me how 
*twas. Yersee he wore a wig, and I’d never knowed 
it, and when they’d got to ther campin’ den, they 
made him strip, and rigged theirselves out in his 
clothes, and give him an old blanket, and tied his 
hands behind him. 
“Then they had a time dancin’ and carousin’ like, 
makin’ signs to Dick that they wuz a goin’ to scalp 
him and then eat him. Dick thought he’d got 
among the Tonkewas,* and was gone for sartin. So 
he made up his mind he might jest as well die one 
way ez another, and he’d try to ’scape. 
“He waited till they got kinder quiet like, and hed 
all laid down in ther blankets, ‘cept one, who was 
on the watch. 
“Then Dick slipped the rope off er his hands, and 
made a break for the peraries. The Injun that wuz 
a watchin’. see him start, and made a grab and 


and let Dick slip out jest ez easy ez though he’d 
been a eel. 


ketched him by the har, and the hul thing come off, 


“Dick said he just kind er looked over his should- 
er once, ter see how much of a start he had, and 
thar stood the Injun a holdin’ the har out in his 
hand, and a lookin’ at it ez though he’d never seen 
nothin’ like it afore, and didn’t know what to make 
of it. 

“T tell yer, boys, that was the most scart Injun I 
ever heerd of, cos he forgot all about chasin’ Dick, 
or even hollerin’ at him, till he was clear gone. 
“Dick see how ’twas, and he just doubled on his 
own track, and took the back trail, cos he knowed 
well enough that when I got out of ther bear’s cave 
I'd take the trail and follow it. 

“T warn’t sorry to see Dick, I tell you, and he sed 
he never seed nothin’ in all his life that looked ez 
good ez I did. 

“T give him some of my clothes, and he mounted 
my hoss, and we got inter the Fort that afternoon 
all right.” 

This, dear reader, was Nat Beal’s story of how 
“the Lipans captured Dick Davis and let him go 
again.” 
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THE PARADISE OF TEARS. 


Beside the River of Tears, with branches low, 
And bitter leaves, the weeping willows grow; 
The branches stream like the disheve! hair 
Of woman in the sadness of despair. 


Then comes a child, whose face is like the sun, 
And dips the a waters as they run, 

And waters all the region, and behold, : 
The ground is bright with blossoms manifold. 


Where fall the tears of love the rose am. 

And where the ground is bright with friendship’s tears, 
Forget-me-nots and violets, heavenly blue, 

Spring, glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 


The souls of mourners, all whose tears are dried, 
Like swans, come gently floating down the tide. 
Walk up the golden sands, by which it flows, 
And in the Paradise of Tears repose. 
There me heart rejoins its kindred heart; 
There, ina long embrace that none may part, 
Fulfilment meets desire; and that fair 
Beholds its dwellers happy evermore. 
Wx. CULLEN BRYANT. 
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For the Companion. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


AT THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


thy is faithful. 


steamer for Calais. 


above which was a row of berths. 


was exceptional, even on that still day. 


Paris. 
At twelve o’clock we touched French soil. 


opened at Calais, and we took the train at once. 


were to await our luggage. 


claim to our own. 


them as “‘passed.”” 


we and our trunks were on our way. 


son to meet and welcome us. 








Dick got mad then, and said he knowed the bear 


* A tribe that inhabited this portion of Texas within a 
comparatively few years, and made food of human flesh. - 


visitors of a friendly host. 





Dorothy did “call us early.” The English Doro- 
We breakfasted on cold meat and 
great expectations; then we took the cars for Dover, 
and at about half-past ten o’clock the channel 


We had dreaded beyond anything this passage of 
the channel; and the sight that greeted us as we 
went into the eabin was not reassuring. Every 
woman lay down as speedily as possible; and there 
was a double row of opportunities for lying down,— 
asort of prolonged sofa all round the apartment, 


In the centre of the place were stacked wash- 
basins, great pyramids of them. Evidently they ex- 
pected everybody to be ill, as England, in Nelson’s 
time, expected every man to do his duty. However, 
we were fortunate enough to escape the expected 
affliction, though I must confess our fortunate fate 


Our 
baggage had been registered for Paris, so it was not 


It was dark some time before we reached Paris. 
A guard—that is what they call the conductor of a 
train of cars abroad—showed us to a hall where we 


Presently it was brought in, and placed upon a 
sort of extended table, like a dry-goods’ counter. 
We produced our “billets of registration,” and laid 


Then came the Custom’s officers, full of gentle 
courtesy. They accepted the assurances we made 
in bad French that our boxes contained gowns and 
gew-gaws, and not spirits and tobacco. They op- 
ened only one trunk of our three, glanced at a pair 
of stockings, and respectfully lifted a pocket hand- 
kerchief; then they shut up the boxes, and marked 
“What hotel?” asked the wait- 
ing porters. “Hotel Chatham ;” and in two minutes 
We had a let- 
ter from a friend to the proprietor of Hotel Chat- 
ham. When we arrived there, he came out in per- 


That is one of the pleasant customs of a French 
hotel ; the landlord always welcomes the coming and 
speeds the parting guest. Save the small matter of 
the bill,—which is presented in the most delicate 
manner possible,—it is as if you were the honored 


We brought forth our letter, and monsieur, the 


' landlord, had us shown at once to a most charming 
room up only one flight of stairs. 

We knew beforehand that the prices of French 
apartments were inversely proportioned to the num- 
ber of stairs you climbed to reach them. We were 
on the most expensive floor of all, thanks to our let- 
ter of introduction. We surveyed the position with 
that calm philosophy for which the Great American 
Traveller should be distinguished. Should we hu- 
miliate the friend who had given us our letter by 
demanding to be shown to the fifth story? Never! 
We would wear our expensive honors meekly, and 
as if to the manner born. 

We looked round on the superb furniture, the 
many mirrors, the simple elegance of this first-floor 
room, and we said to each other,— 

“It will be very dear, no doubt, but it is very ele- 
gant, and we shall stay only two nights and a day. 
*Soyez tranquille, mon enfant,’ as the French say.’ 
So we were tranquil. The hour for the table 
@hote was passed; but the considerate waiter pro- 
posed to us “a dinner in parts,” as he called it. 
That is to say, a dinner elaborately served in courses, 
—so many of them that I cannot begin to recall 
them. 

The cooking was something exquisite. From soup 
to ices it was a dainty feast. It figured in our bill at 
eight francs apiece,—not quite a dollar and seventy- 
five cents,—but what would you? You cannot ex- 
pect to dine for nothing, even in Paris; and your 
dinner at the Tremont or the Revere would have 
cost as much and not been nearly so good. 

Paris is the most charming of cities,—bright, be- 
witching, beguiling to the last degree. It was well 
for our purses that our stay was brief. We drove 
about during one sunny, happy day, shopped at the 
Bon Marche, bought lovely French paper and bewil- 
dering French boots, and then—a hat. 

This last I should mention respectfully, for it cost 
me dear. I strayed, by chance, into the most expen- 
sive milliner’s in Paris. When I saw what were her 
prices, I did not intend to buy. It was a simple con- 
test of will and wit between myself and the smooth- 
est-tongued young woman I ever saw, Of course 
she triumphed. I went off poorer by many frances, 
but richer in self-knowledge and humility, to say 
nothing of a Virot hat. 

Next morning we packed our boxes, and sent for 
our bill. Nine dollars apiece for two nights and a 
day! Well, even that was not worse than New 
York; so I confess to a preference for Hotel Chat- 
ham over the Fifth Avenue, 

The proprietor appeared again in person, to speed 
our departure. He hoped we had been comfortable ; 
he fain would welcome us again; he desired his re- 
gards to the gentleman by whom we had been intro- 
duced. He was so entirely friendly that we half ex- 
pected an invitation to make him a social visit out 
of pure good-will. If it comes, this invitation, we 
shall certainly accept it. 








Genoa, and our Guide. 

We reached Marseilles in the late afternoon, and 
embarked the next morning on the French steamer 
for Naples. After two days’ sail over the blue Med- 
iterranean, we reached Genoa, and found that the 
steamer was to lie there for twenty-four hours, for 
the sake of receiving and discharging merchandise. 
We went on shore, therefore,and explored Genoa 
the Superb, as the Italians call it. 

It isacity of palaces. We took a valet de place, 
for the day, and he undertook to show us Genoa. 
He was a short, fat, good-natured man, who had 
learned patience by long exercise of it in his profes- 
sion of a guide about town. 

We named him Ferguson, in honor of Mark 
Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” and we bargained to 
pay him five francs for the pleasure of his company. 
He suggested a voiture, that is to say, a carriage, as 
ameansof getting over the ground more quickly, 
We icoked at him with distrust. We suspected him 
of speaking in the interest of his own short legs, and 
told him, with lofty severity, that we wished to make 
various stops, and we preferred to walk,—we liked 
walking. Ferguson smiled a sphinx-like and pa- 
tient smile, and took up his line of march. 

There are no sidewalks in Genoa the Superb. You 
share the right of way with the donkeys. The don- 
key is everywhere present. Sometimes when the 
path is a narrow passage just wide enough for two 
between the rows of lofty buildings, the donkey 
with characteristic obstinacy takes the middle of it, 
as if he expected you to walk on each side of him. 

The buildings are magnificent. You go through 
whole streets of marble palaces. Before one of 
them Ferguson stopped. It was the palace of the 
Brignole, and contained a famous picture-gallery. 
We went in, and had our first glimpse of genuine 
“old masters.”” 

Perhaps the Brignole family had not been quite 
rich enough to buy the best specimens. At any 
rate, though most of the pictures bore very great 
names indeed, few of them greatly pleased me. 

There was an “Andrea del Sarto,” full of tender- 
ness and ‘grace, as all his pictures are which I have 
seen. But the two paintings of them all which in- 
terested me most were by Vandyck, two full-length 
portraits which hung opposite each other. One was 
of a young head of the house, dead two centuries 
ago, the other of his wife. 

The coloring of these pictures was as true and 
bright as if they had been painted only last year. 
The young lord or prince, or whatever his lordly 
name was, was on horseback. There he rode—what 
should he do but ride ?—out of the past on into an 
earthly immortality. He was a princely figure, 
haughty, handsome,—a man who had loved his 
pleasure and taken it, and who looked so full of life 
it was hard to imagine two centuries of dust had 
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we 


gathered upon his sunny hair since Vandyck 
painted him. 

The young lady opposite was the proudest 
beauty you canimagine. Her perfect little head 
was set upon her haughty neck with an air of 
royal grace; her dark eyes and proud mouth be- 
tokened a stormy nature. Her robe of ‘‘wine- 
dark velvet” swept the floor, and its hem was 
stiff with golden embroidery. It gave you a 
curious thrill to think how alive they had been 
who were so dead now. 

There were portraits of the family on every 
wall; the Brignole had evidently thought them- 
selves worthy subjects for the greatest artists. 

Ferguson waited with placid composure while 
we walked, at our leisure, from room to room; 
and took up his line of march again with equal 
placidity when we rejoined him at the door. 

Up hill and down we followed him, for Genoa 
is all hills. I privately suspected him of leading 
us the longest and hardest ways, in order to 
punish our cruel rejection of the voiture. Some- 
times we paused at palaces, sometimes at church- 
es. One of them, the Annunziata, was like a 
gem for richness and beauty. It is the most 
sumptuously decorated church in Genoa, and I 
question if ornament can go much farther any- 
where. It is one glitter of gold, from floor to 
dome. 


OUR LANDLORD. 


Speaking of gold, reminds me of filagree. 
Filagree work is the specialty of Genoa. We 
intimated to Ferguson that we wanted to see 
some of it. We have learned since that there is 
one whole street devoted to the sale of it. But 
Ferguson did not take us there, not he. He 
would bring us to the manufacturer, he said. 
He spoke as if of manufacturers there were one 
ouly, and he was his prophet, 

Up stairs we went, till we had lost our very 
wits through fatigue, before we came into the 
presence of the manufacturer, who was, I have 
a strong internal conviction, the brother or son- 
in-law of our guide, 

He led us first through room after room de- 
voted to making pretty temptations, in the shape 
of chains, bracelets, pins, crosses, card-cases,— 
everything you could think of to charm and be- 
guile. Then we were shown into a little parlor, 
and seated at a centre-table, where case after 
case was spread before us. 
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ROOMS FIRST FLIGHT. 


We made a few purchases; one was of yellow 
butterflies, so light and delicate that when a 
certain young companion I know of puts them 
in her little ears, lam half afraid they will fly 
away to join their golden brethren,—vagrant 
children of the sun and the summer. 

\t last we got away, and then remained the 
«reat event of the day. We must see the monu- 
ment of Christopher Columbus. We told Fergu- 
son this our hearts. We sociably 
added that we were American, and felt an en- 
thusiasm for Columbus. 


desire of 


Ferguson smiled at us, such a droll, compas- 
sionate smile, and spoke to us for the first time, 


in broken English, 





“I have know you were Americaines from ze 
momont you have come off ze sheep. I have in 
a hotel lived for thirty year. I have zeen mooch 
of ze Americaines.”’ 

Naughty Ferguson! He had his revenge at 
last. Marching solemnly before us all day, he 
had been listening, in appreciative silence, to all 
our familiar confidences, all our gushes of en- 
thusiasm, aye, even to all our little jokes about 
himself. Our cheeks burned. 


“FERGUSON,” 


“Vill you have ze voiture?’ he asked, tri- 
“Ze way is steep to Christopher 


umphantly. 
Colombo.” 

No, we wouldn’t have the voiture, not if we 
died for it. He should not listen to us, and 
laugh at us, and triumph over us afterwards. 
More loftily than ever we waved him on. ‘We 
would walk,—we preferred to walk.” 

On he trudged, stolidly, silently. [ saw a 
smile creep round the corners of his mouth. In 
truth, the way to Christopher Columbus was 
both steep and long. We repented secretly that 
we had not ridden, but we made no sign. 

The monument hardly repaid us. It is a 
splendid and imposing monument, with a colos- 
sal statue of the great Christopher at its summit; 
but monuments are so much alike the world 
over. The view of Genoa from the hill on which 
the monument stands is fine, and that portion 
of the city of marble palaces is extremely beau- 
tiful. 

LovIsE CHANDLER 

Paris, February, 1876. 
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THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 

The Sultan’s dominions in Turkey comprise a 
population of about sixteen millions of souls. 
Of these, the Mohammedan Turks, who are the 
ruling race, to which the Sultan belongs, and of 
which he is the head, only comprise about three 
millions, while of Christians there are about 
twelve and a half millions. There are, there- 
fore, more than twice as many Christians as 
Mohammedans in the empire. 

In this fact may be seen the origin of the 
troubles which have given rise to the war 
and revolts of which we have been hearing so 
much. 

The Christians, though so much more numer- 
ous than the Turks, have been subject to them 
for many centuries. They have been ruled over 
by Turkish Governors, who have sorely oppressed 
them, often preventing them from worshipping 
according to their belief, treating them with 
wanton cruelty, taxing them heavily and un- 
justly, and depriving them of many rights 
and privileges which their Turkish neighbors 
enjoyed. 

The Sultan’s Christian subjects, for the most 
part, occupy the western and northern portions 
of his empire. They live in Albania, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria; while the Servians, 
Montenegrins and Roumanians, who were once 
subjects of the Sultan, but are now almost inde- 
pendent of him, are also Christians. 

Most of these peoples belong to the great Slavic 
race, which overran Greece before the Turks 
made their appearance in Europe, were converted 
to Christianity, and were one by one conquered 
and held by succeeding Sultans. 

Although they have been oppressed for centu- 
ries, they have never lost their proud and fierce 
Slavic spirit; and at last we see them, first the 
Servians, then the Roumanians, and now the 
Bosnians, Bulgarians and Herzegovinians, rising 
to throw off the Turkish yoke, and to conquer 
their freedom. 

It is true that now and then there have been 
long intervals when the Sultans treated their 
Christian subjects with mildness and justice. 
The great Sultan Bazazet, when he had con- 
quered the brave Servians, ordered that when- 
ever a Turkish mosque was built in Servia, a 
Christian church should also be erected. 

The recent Sultans have tried to do justice to 
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the Christians, but they have found themselves | 


too weak todoso. Their Governors, or ‘“‘pashas,”’ 
J , 


Christians, in spite of the Sultans, who have not 
been strong enough to prevent these outrages. 

The Christians in Turkey belong for the most 
part to the Greek church. They have their own 
bishops and priests, and their churches are 
queer-looking structures, very low, with steep 
roofs, and very high, slender spires. 

Many of the priests are but poorly educated, 
and, as the Christians are mostly poor, hard- 
working shepherds, swineherds, or farmers, the 
priests have to work on week days for a living, 
besides fulfilling their Sunday duties. 

The Christians themselves, indeed, are scarce- 
ly more intelligent or enterprising than their 
Mohammedan fellow subjects. They are most- 
ly indolent and shiftless, and like play better 
than work. Too often, in these Christian prov- 
inces of Turkey, you find bands of robbers and 
marauders, who pick up the best living they can 
by robbing and pilfering. 

Unlike the Turks, who are short and swarthy, 
the Christians are a tall, well-formed race, with 
blue eyes and fair hair. They are brave and 
impetuous in war, and they are notable for their 
fondness for the music and poetry which have 
come down to them from the olden time, and 
which celebrate the period when their ancestors 
lived under the great and powerful Servian Em- 
pire. 

While, therefore, we may sympathize with 
them as holding the same religious belief as our- 
selves, and in their ambition to be free froma 
foreign and a pagan yoke, we must not think of 
them as an enlightened people, as Christians 
usually are; but as savage and shiftless, with 
little education, and but little superior to the 
Turks themselves. 


a 
WHEN SUMMER SUNS. 


When summer suns their radiance fling, 
O’er every bright and beauteous thing; 
When, strong in faith, the evil day 

Of pain and grief seems far away; 
When sorrow, soon as felt, is gone, 

And smooth the stream of life runs on; 
When duty, cheerful, chosen, free, 
Brings her own prompt reward to thee— 
’Tis easy then, my soul, to raise 

The grateful song of heavenly praise. 


o> 





THE GENEVA AWARD. 

Since Great Britain paid to the United States 
the amount of the Geneva award, almost three 
years ago, there has been much debate in Con- 
gress and out of it, as to the manner in which it 
ought to be distributed. The question is really 
one of rightand wrong. ‘The eause of the debate 
has arisen from the demands of persons who 
have no right to any part of theaward. The 
whole problem is solved, when we know what 


the Geneva award was, and for what purpose it | 


was paid. 


Very early in the course of our war, the gov- | 
A 3 ’ g 


ernment of the United States complained that 
agents of the Southern States were fitting out 
vessels in British ports to be used as privateers 
for the destruction of American shipping. The 
British government professed not to be able, 
under its laws to stop these vessels, which were 
accordingly fitted out, and sailed, and which 
actually did destroy a great many American 
ships. 

Such was the origin of what have been known 
as the “Alabama claims.”” Our government 
immediately notified the British government 
that we held it responsible for all the dam- 
age done by the Alabama and other privateers 
that were let loose from its ports. A long 
discussion followed. <A treaty was once con- 
cluded for a settlement of the question, and 
lacked only the approval of the Senate; but it 
was not acceptable to the United States, and was 
rejected. Some time afterwards, the Treaty of 
Washington was received with more favor, and 
under its provisions a Board of Arbitrators met 
at Geneva. 

The duties of the arbitrators were to ascertain 
whether Great Britain failed in her duty in let- 
ting the cruisers escape; if so, for what vessels 
she was responsible, and what sum should be 
paid to satisfy the claims for reimbursement for 
the injuries they had inflicted. 

Our government collected all the claims, in- 
cluding many which it never expected to recover, 
and presented them. Among other things, it 
claimed money for the general injury to our 
shipping interests; for the increased amounts 
which ship-owners were compelled to pay for in- 
surance, known as ‘“‘war premiums;’’ and for the 
general expenses of the war, which our govern- 
ment contended had been prolonged by the neg- 
lect of Great Britain to discharge her duties 
towards us. 


| considered, 
have gone on oppressing and plundering the 
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that they did not think these claims could | 
They then proceeded with their 
work, found that Great Britain had not done her 
duty with respect to three vessels, and decreed 
that she should pay us $15,500,000 to compen- 
sate the “private losses” caused by those three 
vessels. 

This is an exact statement of the conditions un- 
der which the award was made. We received a 
certain sum of money, in trust, to be paid over 
to persons whose property, vessels and cargoes, 
had been destroyed by three ships of war, which 
were named, There were just two classes of 
these claims,—those of owners of property who 
had lost what was not insured, and those of in- 
surance companies, which, having paid for de- 
stroyed property, succeeded to the claims. 

Congress has been unable to see the propriety 
of doing justice, and of distributing the money 
exactly as the arbitrators decided it should be 
distributed. It has listened to the demands of 
men who had paid ‘“‘war premiums,” which 
were distinctly rejected at Geneva, and to the 
owners of vessels which were destroyed by 
ships that were never in British waters; and it 
refuses to pay anything to the insurance com- 
panies. 

The House has already passed a bill distribu- 





ting the money in acquiescence to these de- 
mands. If it should also pass the Senate, Con- 
| gress will commit a great national and interna- 
| tional wrong. The government has no right to 
| pay out a cent of this money in any other way 
jthan the arbitrators intended. And if any 
| portion of the $15,500,000 should be left after 
| all just claims are satisfied, it would be only 
an act of common honesty to return it to Great 
Britain. 

This is a moral and not a political question, 
and it is not creditable to the national honor that 
our Representatives in Congress should refuse 
to meet the valid claims which the Board of Ar- 
bitration intended to protect, and Should decide 
to give the money to claimants who have no 
right toa penny of it. It is the duty of nations 
as well as of men to do right. The proposition 
before the Senate is not right. It yields to de- 
mands for money for which there are neither le- 
gal nor moral claims. With the eyes of the 
whole world watching us, we cannot afford to 
perform so disgraceful an act. 


oF 


DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 


It is a very wonderful circumstance that the whole 
world is at this moment passing through a season of 
great dulness in trade. There has not been before 
in modern times so universal a complaint of this 
kind as is now heard, In this country, as we all 
know too well, manufacturing and trade are almost 
ata stand-still. The same is true of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the other commercial nations 
|} of the werld, 
| The causes of this stagnation in business are vari- 
| ous, but they are connected with each other. The 
evil seems to have begun in England, and having 
been greatly aggravated by the consequences of our 
great panic of 1873, to have extended to all the coun- 
tries with which Great Britain or the United States 
had large dealings. 

There are some evidences that, so far as we are 
concerned, the long period of hard times is nearly 
over. We are now exporting more than ever 
before of the products of our industry, and millions 
of dollars’ worth more than we are buying abroad. 
The result of this revival of an important branch of 
our trade will be very beneficial to us. 

And, whether we have ceme nearly to the end of 
our season of tribulation or not, we may be sure 
that sooner or later there will be a period of greater 
activity and of better business than we have yet 
seen. This is a universal law, to which there are no 
exceptions. When times are hard, we are really 
saving money, which by and-by will be useful in 
starting up new kinds of business and in enlarging 
old kinds, 

Mr. Gladstone said, a few years ago, that the trade 
of Great Britain “progressed by a series of leaps and 
bounds.” The remark is true of other countries as 
well. After the long leap we made since the great 
war, we have been exhausted, and are now resting 
and recuperating our strength for the next bound 
forward 
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CULTIVATE EXACTNFSS, 

Young people at all anxious about self-improve 
ment should adopt the three musts as a ruie of edu- 
cation. Instead of doing what they would, they 
ought to enact this law, making it as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians: “I must know 
this exactly ; I must understand this exactly; I must 
do this exactly.” 

Exactness in knowledge, understanding, and in 
doing, is the very thing that is wanting in the train- 
ing results of our systems of mental and industrial 
education. ‘My child,” said an intelligent lady, “if 
she knows but one fact, shall know that fact exact- 
ly.” She recognized the evil of inexactnes*, and 
the mental immorality of the habit of guessing at 





These were called indirect cl.ims, and the | facts and jumping at conclusions. 


presentation of them nearly stopped the arbi- 
tration, but the arbitrators themselves declared 


Ti ry h 
“Whenever an artist,” says George Eliot, in the 


person of one of her characters, “has been able % 
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«ay, ‘Tcame, I saw, I conquered,’ it has been at the 
end of patient practice. Genius at first is little 
more than a great capacity for receiving discipline.’ learned gentleman by the appropriate title of Mr. 


——— Bear.” 


“CHILDREN HALF PRICE.” 

New York once had a mad poet, McDonald 
Clark, a harmless man when let alone, but like a 
charged Leyden jar, apt to shock those who care- 
jessly troubled him. During the last years of his | 
life he quite frequently dined at the Astor House, 
to whose table he was always welcomed without 
money by “Charlie Stetson,” the kind-hearted pro- | letters) and apocope: 
prietor. “Strip majesty of its externals, and it is merely a 

Everybody knew McDonald by sight, and nota few | jest’*—m(a jest)y. 
would seek amusement in playing aslight joke upon | ssa 
him. The jexe did not always put the laugh on the 
mad poet. One day, McDonald was quietly dining 
atthe hotel table, when two men, seated opposite to 
him, began a conversation intended for his ears. 


of apocope by singing,— 

“My poor pol—my poor pol—my poor polluted heart.” 
and this line was thus sung,— 

“Go in the pi—go in the pi—go in the pious throng.” 

Edmund Burke, in one of his sentences, gives this 
illustration of apheresis (omission of first letter or 


— 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 

The police court of a large city is a stage whereon 
| many sad, warning scenes are acted. Its most im- 
| pressive acts generally take place in the early morn- 

“Well,” said one, “I’ve been in New York two | ing, when the magistrate examines those who have 
months, and have seen all I wish to see,—with one | been “locked up” during the previous night. Here 
exception.” “What is that?” asked the other. | is a “closing scene,” painted by the reporter of a 
“McDonald Clark, the great poet.” | city journal, which is very sad, but it is fraught with 

The attention of the guests was immediately fixed | instruction for the bovs: 
on MeDonald. Slowly rising, he stood erect, placed | : 
hishand over his heart, and bowed, saying, “Tam | that you haven’t drawn a sober breath for a week. 
McDonald Clark, the great poet.” | How is that, Johnson - 

The two men,—we can scarcely call them gentle-| “Yer Honor,” said Johnson, as he dropped one 

arm over the rail and leaned back heavily on the 

men, for such would not have played upon the un-| policeman who supported him by the shoulder, “Yer 
tuned nerves of a madman,—starting in mock sur-/| Honor, it’s true; I’ve been drunk for a week, as you 
prise, gazed at him in silence for a minute or so. seit pg Bi otc yay — oy oo 7; 
Then one of them, anid the tittering of the com-| times Seotietin, ae coven peg i phe ‘Ger anes 
pany, drew a silver quarter from his pocket, laid it 


to let me off light. But this time I don’t have no 
on the table before Clark, and looked at him with-| fear. You can send me up for ten days or ten 
out a smile. 


years; it’s all one now.” 
re ? , As he spoke he brushed away a tear with his hat, 
Clark, putting the coin in his pocket with the 
composure of a door-keeper, drew out a shiliing, 


and when he paused he coughed a dry, racking 
cough, and drew his tattered coat closer about his 
and depositing it before the man, quietly said, 
“Children half price.’’ 





“Johnson, the officer says you were drunk, and 


throat. 
“When I went wu 
ways counted the 


before,”? he continued, “I al- 
ays an’ the hours till I'd come 


The titter changed into loud laughter as the two | off. This time I'll count the blocks to the Potter's 
chagrined men disappeared from the table. Field. I’m most gone, judge.” y 
He paused again, and looked down upon his al- 





+o — 
EVILS OF EARLY RISING, 

John Quincy Adams and Josiah Quincy, Sr., were 
enthusiastic advocates of early rising. They prac- 
ticed it from boyhood, and attributed to it their uni- 
fom good health, and their physical vigor in old 
ae. Judge Story, who was an intimate friend, 
loved dearly a good morning nap, and their opposite 
opinions often gave rise to sharp and witty discus- 


sions, 


most shoeless feet. 

“When I was a little country boy, my mother used 
to say to me, ‘Charlie,if you want to be a man, 
never touch liquor;’ an’ I’d answer, ‘No, mother, I 
never will.’ If l’d kept that promise, you and me 
wouldn't have been so well acquainted, judge. 

“If I could only be a boy again for half a day; if 
I could go into the school-house just once more and 
see the boys and girls as I used to see them in the 
old days, I could lie right down here and die happy. 
But it’s too late. 

“Send me up, judge. Make it ten days or make it 
for life. It don’t make no difference. One day 
would be as short asthe other. All Lask now is to 
die alone. I’ve been in crowded tenements for 
years. If Ican be alone for a little while before I 
go, I’ll die contented.” 


—_——_+or—___—_ 


On one occasion, when the two eminent men had 
dined with the judge, he invited them to accompany 
him to the Law School in Cambridge, where he was 
wdelivera lecture. He invited the ex-President to 
tulkto the students, and Mr. Adams made interesting 
yactical remarks, touching among other topics, on 
lis favorite theme of early rising. The Judge then 
vent on with his lecture. 

The afternoon was hot, and the lecture-room 
close, and towards the close of the lecture, he no- 
ticed that the class were nodding to each other and 
smiling. Looking first on his right hand and then 
on his left, he discovered the secret of their merri- 
nent, for both of the distinguished visitors were 
awleep and nodding. He conld not resist the temp- 
tation to add a postscript to his lecture. “Young 
gentlemen, I call your attention to the visible proof 
of the evils of early rising.” 

The loud laugh that followed awoke the gentle- 
men, but they did not understand the joke that 
caused it, 


FRANKLIN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs, Rebecca Harding Davis attributes tu the ad- 
vent of Franklin in Philadelphia, the birth, growth, 
and life of the intellect and development of that 
city. She writes in Scribner’s: 


The advent of Franklin into the city on the day 
when, a shabby lad of seventeen, he walked up 
High Street munching his roll, really marks the date 
of the birth of intellectual life of Philadelphia. 
There is not an effort for her improvement, mental 
or practical, which cannot be traced to its origin in 
the teeming brain of the energetic printer. Schools, 
universities, free churches, public libraries, drain- 
age, fire and military companies, street lamps and 
street sweepings—every reform, from the broad pol- 
icy of the statesman to the smallest detail—bears 
somewhere the bold scrawl, Franklin fecit. 

The wisdom and scholarship of that day were 
wholly drawn from books. Franklin dealt directly 
with the great natural forces, physical and human; 
out of the unlikely material of his fellow appren- 
tices he made the philosophic junto; with the petty 

Olitics of the drowsy town, he studied statecraft; a 

ite and a key under his keen eyes told the secret of 
the lightnings, which had been kept for ages. 

Nothing was too insignificant for the life-giving 
glance of those keen eyes. 
to the straws on his wife’s broom, plants, tends it, 
and gives to the country the before unknown broom- 
corn and a new source of industry. He observesa 
green twig lying on a basket on the wharf, thrown 
from an Amsterdam brig, plants and tends that, 
and presently Pollard willows grow wild by every 
stream. 

He is the foremost typical American in our histo- 
ry: moral rather than religious; a domestic man; 
faithful to his wife, yet cultivating Platonic friend- 
ships with other women; never losing his cool self- 
control, yet with a keen, fine sense of fun; testing, 
one minnte, a high metaphysical problem, and the 
next, a counterfeit dollar; always master of the 
present moment, whether it demanded the making 
of cases, roller and ink, which he had no money to 
buy, or the construction of. a new government from 
the ruins of the old. 


ter 
MARRIED BY MEMORY, 

Iady Charlotte Lindsay, who died at a good old 
age in 1849, used to give an amusing account of her 
marriage, It took place in the drawing-room of her 
father’s house. The clergyman brought no prayer- 
book with him, thinking there would be no difficul- 
tyin finding one in the mansion of an English noble- 
man,a member of the Established Church. But not 
aprayer-book could be found, and the clergyman 
¥as forced to perform the marriage by memory. 

The novelty of the situation so confused him that 
he forgot the words of the service, and came fre- 
quently toa dead stop. Then some one in the com- 
Pany would prompt him, and thus the ceremony 
Was pieced ont by fragmentary reminiscences. 
“Somehow or other,” said Lady Charlotte, “I do 
hot think that I was ever rightly married at all.” 

— +e 
ONE THING AT A TIME. 

Itis not well to attempt to do two acts at once, 
‘specially if one seems somewhat inconsistent with 
the other. Lord Howe, when captain of the Magua- 
rime, commanded, one cold day, a negro sailor to be 
flogged. Everything was ready, the ship’s company 
had assembled, the negro, stripped to his waist, had 
been tied to the gratings, and Capt. Howe made a 
long address to the culprit on the enormity of his 
offence, Poor Sambo, shivering in the cold, grew 
tired of the speech, and exclaimed,— 

“Cap'n, if you floggee, floggee: if you preachee, 
Preachee; but no preachee and floggee both.” 


toe 





ADVICE TO GIRLS. 


John Ruskin, the eminent English writer on art 
and social subjects, offers this advice to girls: 


Dress as plainly as your parents will allow you, 
but in bright colors (if they become you) and in the 
best materials—that is to say, in those which will 
wear longest. When you are really in want of a 
new dress, buy it (or make it) in the fashion; but 
never quit an old one merely because it has become 
unfashionable. And if the fashion be costly you 
must not follow it. You may wear broad stripes or 
narrow, bright colors or dark, short petticoats or 
long (in moderation), as the public wish you; but 
you must not buy yards of useless ‘stuff to make a 
knot or a flounce of, nor drag them behind you over 
the ground. And your walking-dress must never 
tonch the ground at all. - 

T have lost much of the faith I once had in the 
common-sense, and even in the personal delicacy, of 
the present race of average Englishwomen, by see- 


ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF APOCOPRE. 
Apoe 


, ope is a word used to signify the cutting off a 
letter o; 


oa r letters from the end of a word. A writer 
“ etoric gives an illustration of the employment 
; this device to check impudence: An eminent 
—— by the name of Vansittart was pleading a 
“use in which Sergeant Bearcroft was his opponent. 


streets, if it is the fashion to be scavengers. If you 
can afford it, get your dresses made by a good dress- 
maker, with the utmost attainable precision and 





Beareroft j i perfection; but let this good dressmaker be a poor 
“As ] impudently said to the court,— | erson, living in the country; not a rich person liy- 
n ong names will be tiresome, I beg leave to oa in a large house in London. 

‘all the connsel on the opposite side Mr. Van.” | Learn dressmaking yourself, with pains and time, | 


“I have no objection,” replied Mr. Vansittart; | and use a part of every day in needlework, making 
“and I will return the compliment, and will call the | 88 pretty dresses as you can for poor people who 


have not time nor taste to make them nicely for 
themselves. You are to show them in your own 


| wearing what is most right and graceful, and to help 





He sees a seed adhering ; 





ing how they will allow their dresses to sweep the! cutter 





A church choir once gave a humorous illustration | them to choose what will be prettiest and most be- 
| coming in their own station. 


If they see that you 
never try to dress above yours, they will not try to 
dress above theirs | 


+} 
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CHESTERFIELD AND VOLTAIRE, 





Lord Chesterfield and Voltaire were life-long | 
A writer in the Ledger tells this anecdote | 


friends. 
of their wit: 


On a certain occasion the two friends were in com- 
pany at a = ballin Paris, given by the King’s 
favorite. Chesterfield stood by a marble pillar, gaz- 
ing upon the brilliant assemblage of ladies, when 
Voltaire accosted him: 

“My lord, you should be a judge in such matters. 
Now, seriously, do you not think our French ladies 
the most beautiful you ever saw?” 

“Upon my word,” replied Chesterfield, with a nod 
and a smile, “Lam not a judge of paintings.” 

Not long afterwards Voltaire crossed over to Eng- 
land, and was present one evening at a party given 
by an English nobleman in London. A lady in the 
company, sparkling in jewels, and highly rouged, 
was particularly attentive to the noted Frenchman, 
engrossing most of his discourse. Chesterfield, ob- 
serving, came up and tapped his friend on the 
shoulder. 

“Be wary, monsieur, or you will be captivated.” 

“No fear, my lord,’ quickly retorted Voltaire. “I 
am not to be captured by an English craft sailing 
under French colors.” 





tp | 
“YOU GET MY IDEA,” 


At the conclusion of one of Edmund Burke's elo- | 
quent speeches, a gentleman, who was to have fol- 
lowed the great orator, finding nothing to add with 
effect, earnestly exclaimed, “I say dittoto Mr. Burke, 
I say ditto to Mr. Burke.”’ A student seems to have 
been similarly affected by the explanation of a math- 
ematical problem. 


Professor (after waiting some time for answer to 

uestion which he had just asked of Mr. H.)\—Why, 

on’t you see what I mean? 

Mr. H.—Yes, sir, it’s—a—it’s—ah 

Professor—What I wish to get at is, that if an im- 
ponderable string is stretched by an infinite number 
of equal weights applied equal distances from each 
other, the funicular polygon becomes a parabola. 

Mr. H. (enthusiastically)—Yes, sir, yes, sir, you get 
my idea, 
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IMPROMPTU ON CHARLES II, 

The quick-witted and witty Lord Rochester was 
once challenged by Charles II. to write his (the 
King’s) epitaph on the spot. Rochester instantly 
wrote: 

*ITere lies our sovereign lord, the King, 
Whose word no man relied on; 


Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.”’ 
Not a bad description of the good-natured, un- 
principled, idle King, who was not wanting in tal- 
ent, but in virtue. 





A FINE SET OF 


STEEL CARVING TOOLS. 





Wood carving is an art which can be made as interest- 
ing and profitable as fret sawing. With this Set of Tools 
and directions, any boy or girl can easily add one hun- 
dred per cent. to the beauty and price of brackets, &c., 
which they may make. We send the set with complete 
nstruction, post-paid, for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





DOLLAR STATIONERY 
a- CO%=£. 2a itiade 





This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style 
quality, variety of tints, and amount given, is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the public. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed ,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
» anda Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc, Price $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth's Companion Office,? 


41 Temple Place. ‘ Boston, Mass. 


38 MUSICAL GEMS 
= For 10 Cents!_4) 


1—Footsteps at the Gate—Song and chorus, with 
Vianoforte accompaniment. By W. Hewitt. 
2—KElve March, Cabinet Organ or Piano, 
pleasing, and not diffieunlt. By W. Hewitt. 
3—Kneeling at the Threshold—Song or Quartette. 
By Karu RADEN, hese songs, 1 and 3, are among 
the most charming publications ever issued, and will 
thoroughly delightevery musical ear and heart. 
Whole trio, neatly gotten up, 8 pages, &vo, tinted cover, 
sent per mail, post-paid, for 10 cents. 
Also 


showy, 





ALICE LE VRAIS 


New “Society Story for the Times,” 


WHO’S YOUR SWEETHEART ? 
A Question of Adaptations. 


Should be read by every young man and woman in the 
land. Everybody, married or unmarried, may read it 
with great: leasure and profit. To insure a large num- 
ber of readurs we have published 

A 10 cent Edition, 
16 Page, Newspaper form, well gotten up. 

20 cents can’t be better spent than in sending for both 
the above to MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 

34— St. Louis, Mo. 
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Burnett's | 
Standard Flavoring Extracts, | 


For Flavoring Ice Creams, “ustards. Pies, Blane 
Mange, Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, etc. j 
We have been expressly permitted to use the names | 





of a host of the best Grocers and Hotels in the country, 

We give a few below: \ 
BOSTON. 

Parker Movsr. S. S. Pierce. 

Revere Lovusk. McDeEwkiu & AbAms, 

NEW YORK. } 


Firtn Avenve Horet. | ACKER, Merrart.& Connir. | 
> 


Westminsver Hore.. ARK & TILFORD. | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 

ConTINENTAL Hooter. | Tuomrson, Buack & Son. 
WASHINCTON. \ 

Witiarp’s Hore. | 
BALTIMORE. j 
| G. H. Rees« & Bro. |} 
CINCINNATI. 
i] Joseru 8. Peenses. | 

ST. LOUIS. 
Soutnern Horen. | Davin Nicnoson.F 


GrrGAco. 


DETROIT. 
Rvusse.t Hovse. | G. & R. MeMinray. | 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

OcctpENTAL Hore. | Curting & Co, 
MONTREAL, 
Orrawa Hovuse. 1 Davin Crawrorp. | 
NEW ORLEANS. 
! 


Samiti Bros. & Co. CiarK & Mraper. 


Ilauy & Hume. 





Evtaw House. 


Burnet Houser. 


Snerman House. STANTON & Co. } 


The superiority of these extracts co 
purity and great strength. They are a 
the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the compo- 
sition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the 
market. 








in their perfect 
nted free iro: 








Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 
Styles add 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 
tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematical Cards, samples le. each. 
| Agents wanted 
| 25 cts. FI 


- Large commissions. Complete outtit for 
FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when [ received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. 






It will do the work of a $250 


$143 5x714. $27; 6x9. $37; 
TING OFFICE 

E OF Stamp 
eto CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 


A Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 








for catalog 





DOLLAR © 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 41bs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WIE’G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 1551 
WVOUR NAME peatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 

tints) for 10 cts, and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 ets, Outfit and 


list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 52t 





= Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durabilit - Cheapness, Unequaled. 
ORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Lasse 


Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, rewoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac 

4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St. N.Y. 


EXCELSioRn “ Loweet Priced and BEST.” ’ 
Do Your Own Printing! 


Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

> Business Men co their printing and advertis 

ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


SS Ss—, profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
ting Bo regeere great fun and make money fast at 
y printing. Send two stamps for full cata 


logue of presses, type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
Pre sses KELSEY ‘& O0.. Meriden. Conn. 


+ 
A REVOLUTION! 

Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 
with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for 10 cts.and a 3c stamp. Unheard of in- 
ducements to Agents. Circulars 3 cts. Agencies are fast 
being taken. Quick, or you are too late. W. C. CAN- 
NON, 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cannon’s Wholesale Card Hous®, 712 Washington 









Street, has the largest and most varied and choicest as- 
sortment of designs and cards ever shown. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 3, 1878. 














For the Companion. 


ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Do you follow the plough as a matter of choice ? 
Do you sow? Do youreap? Do you mow? 

When the harvest-time comes, does it make you rejoice ? 
Are you blest with rewards as you go? 

Do you often say fail when your neighbors succeed ? 
Are you crowded by failures? Then stop. 

Study why thus itis. To climb high is your need. 
There is plenty of room at the top. 


Do you stand at the forge from the morn till the night, 
And give shape to the sharp ringing steel? 

Does the world, at all times, seem to be with you right ? 
Or the pangs of grim want do you feel? 

Your profession is good; the fault is in yon. 
If it seems there’s no place for your shop— 

If othersclimb high, you must higher aim, too, 
lhere is plenty of room at the top. 


Do you move in the circles of science or art? 
Do positions uf honor you fill? 

Do the noblest of schools train your mind and your heart 
To do your life calling with skill? 

Do the good and the wise seek to make you their guest ? 
Or do they, from their lists, your name drop? 

Climb high, if you want the position that’s best— 
There is plenty of room at the top. 


If you toil with your hands, with your mind, with your 
part, 


If you strive for a name that will live, 
You must bend to the work. You must choose the good 


part. 
The best aims a coronet give. 
Live a life that is true, leave all grossness below, 
On the rounds of life’s ladder ne’er a 
lieaven’s bells ring above you, and seraph feet glow, 
There is glory undimmed at the top. 
JEORGE BRANSON. 
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“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES.” 


The Lord’s Prayer is a solemn prayer for a 
person to utter who is not willing to forgive and 
forget. It asks God to forgive us just as we 
forgive those who have injured us. An English 
writer describes an incident in the life of a bish- 
op of Alexandria in Egypt, which illustrates the 
necessity of a forgiving spirit in the sincere pe- 
titioner who uses the Lord’s Prayer. 

The bishop, whose name was John the Alms- 
giver, was once visited by a nobleman. In the 
course of conversation, the nobleman declared, 
with warmth, that he would never, to his dying 
day, forgive a certain man who had cruelly 
wronged him, Just then the bell in the bishop’s 
private chapel rang for prayers. 

Entering the chapel, the two men knelt before 
the altar. Presently the bishop began to repeat 
in a loud voice the Lord’s Prayer, and the no- 
bleman repeated each petition after him. 

***Phy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread.’”’’ The bishop 
stopped abruptly, The nobleman went on alone; 
“and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.””’ Then, finding 
that he alone was praying, he alsostopped. The 
bishop remained kneeling, but was silent. Sud- 
denly the sense of the words of the petition he 
had uttered rushed on the nobleman’s mind. 
He was appalled at his own prayer. Silently he 
rose from his knees, went forth, and, finding the 
man who had injured him, frankly forgave him. 


————$_+e2—__——___—_. 


THE YOUNG BOATMAN. 

About the year 1810, there lived in the village 
of Stapleton, Staten Island, a boy who, much to 
his parents’ displeasure, was disinclined to go to 
school, and inclined to set up business for himself. 
He disliked books, and looked upon the school- 
house asa prison. He was neither a dunce nor an 
idler, but on the contrary, was inquisitive and 
avaricious of information. He sought it through 
observation and experiment. When sixteen 
years of age, the boy desired to be his own mas- 
ter, and to live independently on his own earn- 
ings. He begged again and again his father to 
give him a boat that he might earn his living. 
The father refused, but was finally outwitted by 
the persistent son. The story is thus told: 


Finally, his father, who was about to be ab- 
sent some days, gave him a job of farm work to 
do, promising him that if the work was done 
within a given time, he would furnish him mon- 
ey to buy the boat. The stint was an impossible 
one, as the father well knew, and he went away 
chuckling. 

But the boy's wits were equal to his father’s 
cunning, and scarcely was the latter out of sight 
when the son marshalled his playmates, with 
whom he was popular, and the task was entered 
upon with a host of assistants. 

Within the given time, and several days before 
the father’s expected return, the work was fin- 
ished and well done. Then the lad ran to his 
mother and demanded the fulfilment of the con- 
tract. 

The mother, opposed to the boat enterprise, 
attempted to put him off, telling him that the 
bargain was with his father, and he must wait 
until the father’s return for the money. But the 
boy would not be put off. He begged and coaxed 


| through the K 





so hard that his mother yielded, and gave him 
the money, one hundred dollars. 


| was attached to the main building, and felt it 
| his duty to warn us against pickpockets. 
The boat had long been selected. It was then | 


We went over to Memoria 1, and as it was 


lying at Port Richmond awaiting a purchaser. | somewhat crowded, we took the pocket-book out 


To Port Richmond the lad hastened, afoot and | and put it in the 


alone, and completed the purchase. 


In bape to navigate the boat home 
ills, he struck a rock, and stove a 


bad hole in her bottom. But this mishap did 
not dampen his ardor. 
near by, hauled the wreck out of the water, 
patched the hole, relaunched her, and before 
night had the small craft moored at the Staple- 
ton dock, ready for business. 

From that day he remained independent. 


The pee boatman found all the employment 


he could attend to in transporting laborers and 
materials to the forts the government was at that 
time building in the harbor, the work upon 
which was being pushed, in anticipation of war 
with England. 

When the war did come, his littie craft was in 
requisition night and day, and her earnings were 
much greater than he had ever dared anticipate. 
While wholly supporting himself, he saved from 


his earnings during a few months enough to re- | 


pay his mother the one hundred dollars she had 
given him for the purchase of the boat. 

At the age of eighteen, he was left sole owner 
of two periaugers, and ge owner and captain 
of athird, which was the largest vessel of the 
kind in the harbor. His industry never yielded 
to fatigue. He worked incessantly night and 
day, when employment offered, refreshing him- 
self only with such catch-naps as he could secure 
while on a passage. 

He was ready at all time, at a moment’s no- 
tice, to transport a regiment of troops, lighten 
the cargo of a ship, take a pleasure-party down 
the bay, or carry a load of produce to market. 


That boy’s name was Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and he is now the richest man in America. It is 
interesting and instructive to note how he started 
in life. Work, enterprise and frugality have 
built up his vast fortune. 


nen 
WHAT A BABY DID. 


During the war, the chaplain of a Massachu- 
setts regiment, on duty in Louisiana, while 
walking outside of the camp came across a col- 
ored nurse holding a beautiful white baby. For 
a small piece of money, she consented to carry 
the baby into the camp, where in a few min- 
utes, she was surrounded by several hundred 
men, each anxious to kiss the infant. The tears 
trickled down many a face, and one father, re- 
minded of the children in his far-off home, said, 
“Chaplain, that’s the best sermon you ever 
preached to the boys.’’ The St. Louis Republi- 
can tells of a similar effect produced by a baby: 


It was just about sunset, the streets had been 
sprinkled, and the residents of the neighborhood 
were grouped on piazzas and doorsteps enjoying 
themselves in chat, and in watching the motions 
of the children playing on the sidewalk. 

Along the walk came a man who looked as 
though he might be connected with the river; 
he had the general indescribable air of a boat- 
man, and, additionally, it must be confessed 
that he may have been drinking. 

As he approached the children, they attracted 
his attention, and he stopped to look at them. 
Then he begun muttering to himself, and un- 
mindful of the people on an adjacent doorstep, 
who could hear his words distinctly,— 

“There’s pretty children. Ihaven’t any, now. 
ay if they'd be scared if I should speak to 
them.” 

He went up to the children and spoke to one 
of them, and took one of them, a little boy, by 
the hand. Noting by instinct the rather disrep- 
utable appearance of the man, the boy caught 
away his hand and ran, the other children, in 
terror, imitating his example. 

Disappointed and hurt, the man turned away 
to go, when a wee, white-clad bit of a baby-girl, 
not yet big enough to talk, turned about sud- 
denly from the escaping covey and toddled 
laughingly back toward the man, holding out 
her hands. 

The disreputable fellow caught her up in his 
arms, and then she laid her chubby pink cheek 
against his grimy, unshaven one, and cuddled 
and cooed as only a baby knows how to cuddle 
and coo. The baby’s mother, watching all close 
by, did not interfere. 

The man held the child for a moment, and 
then put her down gently, and hurried off with 
tears in his eyes. There was nothing very strik- 
ing about the incident, but it did one rough fel- 
low a great deal of good, and didn’t hurt the 
baby. 


+r 
FOLLOWED BY ROGUES. 


A stranger at the Philadelphia World’s Fair 
suffers no lack of legal protection, and is sure to 
be well watched. This instance, told in a letter 
to the Gardiner Home Journal, of a man who 
was followed by four rogues, and by a dis- 
guised officer with his eye on the rogues, nar- 
rowly escapes being comical. 

We have several times thought to ourselves, 
“What is the use of so many police? Every one 
seems quiet and orderly, and there can be no 
use of such a force.’”? An incident yesterday 
showed us that the police were not the useless 
fellows they seemed. We were going along with 
our pocket-book in the pocket in the back of our 
pants, rather prominently in sight. 

Of course we were constantly on the watch 
for it, though there was not much of value in it. 
Pretty soon a pleasant elderly man took us aside, 
and cautioned us against losing it, and said he 


He found assistance 





Fg em in our coat upon our 


|arm. As we passed down the e-way into 
France, a man stepped actin me said,— 


“Did you take your pocket-book out of your 
pocket?” 

We told him we did. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘four men have been follow- 
ing you for half an hour, and I have been fol- 
lowing them; and in a few minutes more, as 
soon as you had got in a crowd, they would have 
had your pocket-book and I should have had 
them, and that was what I was after. They are 
four of our worst villains.”’ 

“And who are you?” we asked. He pulled 
his coat one side, showing the badge of the de- 
tective police. We then went into a closet and 
entirely emptied our pocket-book, and put it 
back in our pants’ pocket, but our friends, 
smelling a rat, followed us no more. We re- 
gretted that we had disappointed the villains. 
Had we known that the detective was guarding 
us so carefully, we would have risked our pocket- 
book for the public good. 
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ON THE STAIRS. 


Sewing an over and over seam, 
Sitting upon the stairs, 

Yellow curls and apron white, 

Rosy lips, puckered up tight, 
Such a frown she wears. 

Such a long over and over seam, 
Such a weary way, 

Such little fingers and kinky thread, 

So many shakings of wise little head, 

‘hat aches to go to play. 


Seventeen stairs, so seventeen pins 
Mark off the seam with care, 

For every step she has measured a space 

And when her needle reaches the place 
Down she slides one stair. 

So she sews on, to please mamma, 
Nor stops for anything; 

The cat goes to sleep in the entry-way, 

Waiting for Bessie to come and play; 
Canary ceases to sing. 

The long seam done, the last stair reached, 
Needle and thimble and thread 

Drop from the tired little fingers at last 

Slumber closes the eyelids fast, 
Down droops the weary head, 

Mamma asleep in the room above, 
Soundly naps until 

She suddenly wakes to wonder where 

The child has gone she left on the stair— 
The house is quite too still, 

Looking over the banister, 
She sees—what do you =? 

The kitten rolled up ina little ball 

And both asleep on the floor of the hall— 
Pussy and tired Bess. 

J. NEWTON, in Independent. 


—\"_~or—__—_—_ 
THE TIGERS OF SHWAYGYEEN. 


The most terrible tigers of the East Indies 
seem to be found in the neighborhood of that 
country’s gentlest and most harmless men, the 
Karens. ‘‘Man-eaters,’’ monsters that would 
soon lose their fearfui name if strong, resolute 
races of men lived near them like the North 
Germans, the Highlanders, or the American 
backwoodsmen, thrive among the feebler tribes 
of Burmah, and grow to enormous size. The 
Lewiston Journal prints the following extract 
from a letter from Rev. Mr. Eveleth, a native of 
that State, now serving as a missionary in Toun- 
goo, Burmah: 


When we arrived at the village of Mone the 
people there were looking for the governor of 
the Shwaygyeen District, to see what could be 
done to rid them of a fierce tiger. His haunt 
was near the path leading from this village to a 
Karen mountain a little to the east. 

This monster had killed and eaten nine per- 
sons, and now no one dared to go that way. He 
was a great fellow, about seventeen feet from 
tip to tip, very bold, and afraid of no body of 
men. He captured whoever came near him, 
whether Karen, Shan, or Burman. If there 
were several in the party, he always sprang upon 
the last one. He was so heavy, and sprang from 
so great a distance, that he killed every one the 
moment he struck him. 

The last party that he attacked contained 
seven men. The last one carried a spear, and 
said that he was not afraid of the tiger, but, be- 
fore he reached the top of the hill, the tiger had 
captured him, breaking his spear and killing 
him instantly. 

A little while after we left this village, a man 
came up behind our train, riding furiously. He 
was an pee and wore a dagger anda 
revolver in his belt, and was rather a formidable 
looking man. He was chief of police in Shway- 
gyeen, and glad to see a white face, I cantered 
on with him a mile or two. 

He had in his pocket the claws of a tiger who 
had recently killed five Karens. This, too, was 
an old tiger, but with very little hair left on him, 
and very large. He came to him in this wise: 

Two Karens were ascending the mountains 
together, each carrying a spear, the one point- 
ing backward, the other forward. The tiger 
leaped from behind, and came upon one of the 
spears. He was mortally wounded, and very 
soon died. 

There was one very sad story connected with 
the death of these persons. A father and his 
little girl were going home from their bazar, 
when the tiger sprang upon the child and car- 
ried her away. The father, crazed with the 
sight, pursued the beast, and caught hold of the 
child's legs, and tried to free her from his jaws. 
The tiger let go his hold, and the father placed 
the dead child on his shoulder and started off on 
the run. 

The tiger came up again, and seizing the child, 
dragged it off into the jungle. The was 





aroused by the cries of the man, and came to the 
place. While they were standing and lookin 
at the child’s blood, the tiger came up behind 
them, sprang upon a man, and carried him 
away. The monster who has killed nine per. 
sons still lives, notwithstanding that $150 are 
offered for his head. 


or 


CATCHING A KURD THIEF. 


The Kurds who inhabit the villages on the 
frontier between Turkey and Persia are a thiey- 
ish race. Travellers experience much annoyance 
from their propensity to “‘eat’’ everything they 
can lay their hands on. To “eat” is Persian 
slang for stealing. When an official appropri- 
ates, for his personal use, a part of the Govern- 
ment taxes, or a military commander keeps back 
a portion of the soldier’s pay, he is said to “eat 
it.”” 

A traveller, stopping over —_ at Rajah, 
found, in the morning, that all the saddle and 
baggage girths had been stolen. Suspicion {el} 
upon a noted thief, and the village constable was 
asked to arrest him and recover the girths. The 
constable refused, saying, in all frankness, that 
that thief was a determined fellow, who never 
gave up what he had stolen, and that it was dan- 
gerous for any one to come into conflict with 
such a bold man. ; 

The thief, in the meanwhile, had located him- 
self on the roof of his house, whence he looked 
down upon the traveller and his party with ap- 
parent unconcern. Even a demonstration with 
guns made no impression upon him. At lasta 
Turkish servant showed himself a shrewd de- 
tective. He directed the party to retire and wait 
the result of his management. Going to the 
thief, he opened negotiations, and proposed to 
redeem the stolen girths. 

After some bargaining, the man consented to 
restore the pee and received five grans, about 
one hundred cents in our currency. He brought 
back the property, was captured, made to give 
up the money, and was laughed at by his com- 
rades for falling into the trap prepared for him. 
He naively complained that he had made noth- 
ing out of the business, and was, therefore, al- 
lowed to retain one gran. 
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RUNNING IN DEBT. 

The late Horace Greely wrote of debt as “‘that 
place of torment” into which half the young men 
of the country would enter. He utters these’ 
vigorous words against the gratification of their 
insane purpose: 


For my own part, I would rather be a convict 
in « State-prison, a slave in a rice-swamp, than 
to pass through life under the harrow of debt. 
Let no man misjudge himself unfortunate or 
poor, so long as he has the full use of his limbs 
and faculties, and is substantially free from debt. 

Hunger, cold, rags, hard work, contempt, sus- 
— unjust reproach, are disagreeable; but 

ebt is infinitely worse than them all. 

And if it had pleased God to spare either or 
all of my sons to be the support of my declining 
years, the lesson which I should most earnestly 
seek to impress upon them is, “Never run in 
debt.” 

Avoid pecuniary obligations as you would pes- 
tilence or famine. If you have but fifty cents, 
and can get no more fora week, buy a peck of 
corn, parch it and live on it, rather than owea 
dollar. 

Of course I know that some men must do 
business that involves a risk, and must give 
notes or other obligations, and I do not consider 
him in debt who can lay his hands directly on 
the means of paying, at some little sacrifice, all 
he owes; I speak of real debt,—that which in- 
volves risk or sacrifice on one side, obligation 
and dependence on the other,—and say from all 
such let every youth humbly pray God to pre 
serve him evermore, 





—o>-_—____ 
FINDING A PERSON’S NAME. 


The Agriculturist publishes the method of 
finding out a person’s name: 


Let the person whose name you 
wish to know tell you in which of 
the upright columns the first letter 
of his name is found. If it be found 
in but one column, it is the top let- 
ter; if it occurs in more than one 
column, it is found by adding the 
alphabetical numbers of the top 
letters of these columns and the 
sum will be the number of the let- 
ter sought. By taking one letter at 
a time in this way, the whole name 
can be ascertained. For example, ¥ Z 
take the word Jane. J is found in the two col- 
umns commencing with B and H, which are the 
second and eighth letters down the alphabet; 
their sum is ten, and the tenth letter down the 
alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next let- 
ter, A, appears in but one column, where it 
stands at the top. W is seen in the columns 
headed B, D and H; these are the second, 
fourth, and eighth letters of the alphabet, which 
added give the fourteenth or V,and soon. The 
use of this table will excite no little curiosity 
among those unacquainted with the foregoing 


explanation. 


ARBRDHQ 
CC EIR 
EFFJS8S 
GGGKS 
I JLLT 
KKMMU 
MNNNV 
oooow 


~~ 





THE roof of Westminster Abbey, in London, 
long supposed to be of oak, when examined last 


year, was found to be of chestnut. It was sound 
and perfect, although it had stood for eight cen- 
turies already, which would go far to show that 
chestnut timber is pretty good for building pu! 
poses, 
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For the Companion. 


THE RAINY TIME. 

The rain is over, 
The tinkle and sprinkle and roar and rush, 
And over the darkened sky a fiush 
Pink as the morning spreads and glows; 
Fresh and spicy the south wind blows; 
Out from the cover the birds take wing, 
Robins up in the tree-tops swing, 
Swallows skim, and the thrushes’ throats 
Bubble and brim with gala notes. 


The rain is over, : 
The crying and sighing and flood of tears 
As the cloud of anger disappears; 
Fair again is the little brow, 
Flushed and wrinkled and stained just now; 
Lashes carry a few late tears; 
Locks are pushed from the burning ears; 
Either cheek has a tear-stained place, 
And the trace of shadow is on the face. 


The storm is over! 
Brighter and lighter all things seem; 
Now we watch for the rainbows gleam,- 
One to be painted along the skies, 
And one in my little girl’s wet eyes, 
Meaning that tempest for to-day 
Is spent and scattered and blown away; 
And both without and within ’tis plain 
'Tis pleasanter than before the rain! 

Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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For the Companion. 
PEA-POD BOATS. 








The pod must be held so that the straight side 
vill be up as in this cut. 

Then take the knife and take hold of the little 
knob (No. 1), and it will peel up to the stem. 
Then take the point of the knife and cut the pod 
open, in the little groove you have just made, 
udcut the peas inside from the pod; hold the 
pod open, so that they can drop out. 

Take a stick about two-thirds of an inch long, 
and place it between the sides so as to keep 
them open like this: 








For the little boatman, stick a small pea upon 
theend of a little stick, (about like that used 
forthe boat, only a trifle longer), so as to make 
it look like a head, and mark eyes, nose and 
mouth, with the knife. 

Then take a larger pea, and run the stick 
through it for a body. Two little splinters will 
do for a~ms, like this: 

-_- 





Put the man into the boat so that he will lean 
against the seat. The whole, when done, will 
look something like this: 





You will find this a nice way to amuse your 
litle brother or sister, some day when mamma 
Svery busy and needs your help. 

WINNIE CLARE. 





For the Companion. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A gentleman kept a colt, with its mother, ina 
Msture near his house. The mother was quite 
vild, and would not let any one come near her. 

One night, after the family were in bed, she 
“ame to a window, and woke her owner by paw- 
ng and neighing. 

- Waited awhile, thinking she would leave 
; but she did not, and he went out, and drove 
er away. 

By the time he had lain down again, she came 

“ and made, if possible, more noise. 

€ Went out, and, shy as she had always been, 

*came up to him and rubbed her nose on his 
= ran a little way, still neighing; then, 
= e did not follow, she returned, and pawed 

“Whinnied with all her might, 


| Still he did not understand, and tried to drive 
her away, even struck her once, and then fol- 
| lowed her a few yards, meaning to frighten her. 
| But as soon as he turned towards the house, 
| she came up again, and tried to keep between 
| him and the door. 
| He then noticed, for the first time, as the 
| night was dark, that her colt was not with her. 

Thinking the colt might be hurt, he concluded 
to follow her. 

As soon as she saw this, she ran on before 
him, stopping often, and looking round; then, as 
she was sure he was coming, ran on again, still 
calling, till she came to a distant part of the 
field, where was an old ‘‘prospect-hole.”’ 

There she stopped, and waited till he came up 
toher. She rubbed her head on his shoulder, 
and drew his attention to the hole, 

There was the colt. 

As he could not get him out alone, he went 
for some of his neighbors, and soon returned 
with them. 

While they were lifting the little animal out, 
the mother showed intense delight; and after- 
wards came to her owner, rubbed her face on 
his shoulder, and gave every sign of gratitude 
in her power. 


o-—_—__- 


For the Companion, 


LITTLE NELL’S PICNIC. 














If all the birds in the great green wood 
Should fly together about my feet, 

And sing the best that ever they could, 
Wouldn’t the music be loud and sweet? 


And if all the squirrels, hidden away, 

Or frolicking ’mong the boughs would hasten, 
To leave their hiding and leave their play, 

And sit all round in rows to listen: 


And the butterflies, with shining wings, 
Would light and rest on the flowers near; 

The honey-bees, too,—they could leave their stings 
Behind, for once,—if they wished to hear. 


The shy little rabbits would leave their home, 
And the mice, with eyes that twinkle so, 

And the lady-bugs, and the crickets come, 
And the grasshoppers, but the snakes, O no! 


With lumps of sugar and crumbs of bread, 
I would sit my table under a tree, 
Nuts and apples and cherries red, 
What a nice picnic that would be! 
Joy ALLISON. 





For the Companion. 
CURLY’S NEW FRIEN 

I told you last week how Curly got a sudden 
plunge bath in the sea, and was pulled out by 
the very gentleman whose advice the little boy 
would not take because the stranger laughed at 
him. 

After that, Curly and this gentleman became 
good friends; for, as the little boy told his 
mother,— 

“When I fanked him, and told him I was 
sorry I'd been rude, he shaked hands, and said 
Iwasaman. So of course I like him.’’ 

“T hope you will behave so that he will be 
able to like you, after this,” said mamma. “It 
never pays to be impolite.” 

“Hm!”’ said Curly, ‘I’m tired of talking ’bout 
vat. But I’m going to be good. What do you 
fink is his name, mamma?’ 

‘Do you not know? It would be proper for 
you to ask him, so that you can address him re- 
spectfully,” said his mother. 

So Curly marched up to his new acquaintance. 

“Please, Mr.—Mr.—Spectacles, I should like 
to know your truly name, so as to be respectful.’’ 

“Mr. Spectacles’ looked wonderfully grave as 
he replied, “‘I am Jonathan Edwards Poole.”’ 

“I am Carleton Bannister Ross, named for my 
grandpapa, and Curly for short, and on account 
of my hair, and mamma has cut it off, but it 
would not be straight,’’ answered Curly, seri- 





ously. ‘Now we are all introduced, and proper. 











Don’t you want to come and dig wells in the 
sand?” 

“It is about thirty-five years since I did it, but 
I'll come and try,’’ said Mr. Poole, good-natured- 
ly; so Curly presented him with his own wooden 
shovel, and the two had a grand frolic. 

And the next day, O joy! Mr. Poole talked 
with mamma, and she consented that Curly need 
not wait until his papa’s arrival, but might go 
in to bathe with his new friend, who agreed to 
take the best care of him. 

This going into the surf on purpose, with some 
one to hold him up and teach him to float on his 
back, was a very different thing from being 
plunged head down and heels up in a great 
watery billow that knocked him about as it 
pleased, and Curly soon ceased to be afraid, and 
enjoyed the daily bath immensely. 

But Floss continued to dislike the sea, and 
whined so piteously when he saw his little mas- 
ter splashing about in the surf, that Mrs. Ross 
finally used to shut him up in her room when it 
came time for Curly to bathe. 

Curly always hugged him and gave him a 
sponge cake the last moment before the door 
was closed, so he hoped that his pet was not 
very unhappy during the hour of his imprison- 
ment. 

“T should think you wouid be tired of such a 
cowardly dog,’ said Mr. Poole, one day. “If 
you want to get rid of him, I will give you a dog 
that loves the water in exchange.” 

“Get rid of my darling Floss? Why, I love 
him and he loves me! Do you fink I'd change 
him for strange dogs?’ cried Curly. “You 
s’pose my mamma would change me for anover 
boy ’cause I had some naughtiness he didn’t 
have? No, sir, I fink she wouldn’t, nor I sha’n’t 
eiver. My Floss!” 

‘Well, Iam glad you are true to old friends, 
and like you the better for liking Floss so well,” 
said Mr. Poole. 

It was only a few days after this talk that Mr. 
Poole found out that Floss, though a coward 
about the sea, was brave enough in regard to 
other things. He was sitting on the rocks by 
the sea, quite far from the hotel, one day, and 
fell asleep under the shade of his umbrella. He 
was aroused by a great barking and growling 
beside him, and awoke to find that a bad boy 
had tried to steal his watch-chain, and little 
Floss had sprang and caught him by the leg just 
as he was carrying it off. The boy kicked and 
struck, but Floss held on with his sharp teeth, 
and growled so that Mr. Poole sprang up, and 
seeing what it all meant, caught the thief himself. 

How Curly clapped his hands when Mr. Poole 
told him about it, and praised faithful Floss. 

“Now nobody shall laugh at you any more, 
dear old Floss!” he said. “I am sorry vat boy 
was so bad, but I am glad my doggie was watch- 
ing. What shall you do?” 

“With the boy? Place him where he will be 
taught what is right. He is to be pitied, poor 
fellow, for he never had much chance to learn 
anything but evil. So I will see if I can help 
him grow into a better man than he is boy.” 

“I’m glad; I like people to be helped be good, 
and not be punished too hard,” said Curly. 

Cc. A. G. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
Float and fly, 
Gay and lazy, 
Through the air, 
From rose to daisy. 


Finely dressed in 
Black and yellow, 

Float and fly you 
Happy fellow. 


Little bees, 

Work together; 
And lay up stores 

For winter weather. 


Boys and girls, 
Help each other, 
Study books and 
Mind their mother. 


You do nothing, 
Lazy fellow, 
But fly about 
In black and yellow. 


in 
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VERY, VERY SENSIBLE. 


Two little sisters, Frances, about seven, and 
Augusta, about five years old, were as happy as 
little girls could be, loving their parents and each 
other dearly. Sometimes, however, as it happens 
with the best of friends, little differences would 
arise. On one of these occasions, Frances, ‘7 
ceiving how matters were tending, with a 
thoughtfulness, decision and self-command, sur- 
prising in so small a child, said, “Iam getting 
angry; I had better go out of the room for a few 
minutes.”” She acted immediately upon her 
resolution, and left the room fora short time. 
When she returned, the storm was hushed, and 
they went to their play as happy as ever. 


M. F. B. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

zs 
a high school scholars. Answer to be found in Web- 
ster.) 


Presiding o’er a noisy band, 

Their leader held me in his hand; 

My head is crowned with fruit of vines 
And round my body, ivy twines. 

Within the garden you may see 

More than one flower that blooms in me, 
The lilac isasample fair, 

If you will note its bloom with care. B. 


2. 


Light as the air, 
Iam seen everywhere; 

Iam of all forms and all sizes, 
Over mountain and plain, 
Over river and main, 

I flit like the fog when it rises. 





From the name of one of these objects make the 
name of all the rest. EASTON, 


SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Behead and curtail words having the following 
significations, and leave a word square: Idle talk, 
To provide food. To purloin. “NUTMEG.” 

5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in core, but not in heart; 
My second is in piece, but not in part; 
My third is in needle, but not in thread; 
My fourth is in foot, but not in head; 
My fifth is in eagle, but not in bird; 
My sixth is in second, but not in third; 
My seventh is in new, but not in old; 
My eighth is in silver, but not in gold; 
My ninth is in watch, but not in time; 
My tenth is in dirge, but not in rhyme; 
My eleventh is in leaf, but not in twig; 
My twelfth is in little, but not in big; 
My thirteenth is in pain, but not in ease; 
My fourteenth is in branch, but not in trees; 
My fifteenth is in ice, but not in snow; 
My sixteenth is in stay, but not in go; 
My whole is a newly given name 
To a certain city, of centennial fame. 
Lizzie ABBOTT, 


6. 
STAR REBUS. 





Ten words beginning with one common prefix. 
. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.PARAGON 
ARAGO 
RAG 


= © 
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2. Rochester, 

3. Answer to lady—Black hair (black hare), ebon 
eyes (eb on I’s), Roman nose (non’s, i. ¢., Latin 
noes), rosy lips — ellipse), ribbon (rib on cape), 
ears (of corn), elbows (Z bows), hands (of a clock), 
plaits in her waist (plates), bone (equator), pan- 
~~ nigh her), aporn (a pun, a play on words), 
a train (of cars), furbelows (fur bellows), instep 
ore | feet (12 inches), Jadies’ slippers. 

. Blue-bird. 





5. Brookline, Roxbury, New Bedford, 
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POISONED SLEEP, 


“The public should be told that they are playing 
with poison,” says an English medical journal, writ- 
ing of the habitual recourse of many persons to 
sleep-potions. Itis alarmed at the growing use by 
men and women of opium, chloroform, chloral, 
chlorodyne, and other sleep producers, and there- 
fore waves the danger signal. Even where no acci- 
dent ends the practice by sudden death, “the brain is 
disordered or disorganized, the mind enfeebled, and 
the moral character depraved, or evils hardly less 
deplorable than death are entailed.” 

This journal, the Lancet, which stands at the head 
of English medical periodicals, uses strong language, 
for it considers the occasion for speaking out to be 
urgent. The number of those who habitually use 
narcotics, or so-called sedatives, to produce sleep, is 
said to be increasing. The sleep is purchased too 
dearly. Macbeth murdered sleep, these narcotics 
poison it. They produce unconsciousness, not a 
wholesome sleep. The lethargy burlesques natural 
sleep, for it is an attack of congestion of the brain, 
which differs only in amount, not in kind, from the 
condition that results in death, 

Let every one understand that when without med- 
ical orders these deleterious drugs are resorted to 
for the production of sleep, he or she is playing with 
poison, 

a 


A TRAVELLING STEEL TRAP. 


Traps are generally most useful when they are 
stationary. A Georgia man failing to chain down 
the one he owned, found that it occasionally made 
journeys, sometimes on legs and sometimes on 
wings. The Merriwether (Ga.) Vindicator says: 


Mr. Mark Crowder, who resides a few miles south 
of Greenville, has a small steel trap which he placed 
in his chicken-house several months ago to catch 
the minks that were troubling his poultry. One or 
two minks being caught by it, the trap disappeared 
without any one on the place being able to explain 
the cause. A week or ten days after the trap was 
missed, the dogs caught and killed a mink in the 
swamp near Mr. Crowder’s dwelling that had the 
missing trap fastened to one of his legs. | 

After the minks, the owls becoming troublesome, 
Mr. Crowder placed the trap upon the top of a tall 
pole, owls usually alighting upon the tallest object 
in the vicinity when meditating a descent upon the 
poultry-yard, Ten owls were caught by this ar- 
rangement, when the trap again disappeared. About 
a week afterward, Hal Crowder, who lives three | 
miles from his father, Mark Crowder, heard an un- | 
usual commotion in his poultry-house. | 

Repairing thither he found an owl in the house, 
which, on being killed, discovered the missing trap 
fastened to one of his feet. Mr, Crowder has his | 
trap again. | 





o——— 


A SCORPION IN AMBER. 
Auber is supposed to be the hardened gum of fos- | 
sil trees, though its appearance, and the fact that 
bees have been found in it, have suggested the the- 
ory that it was once honey. Lumps of it found in 
the natural state almost always contain forelgn sub- | 
stances. Insects, berries, leaves, bits of bark, and 
even cobwebs, with drops of dew on them, are among | 


the curious captives caught in amber, and preserved | dicate a purpose on the part of the hen to date her | 


there forall time. The Western Scientific Journal | 
has compiled these facts: 


The most extraordinary feature about amber has | 
always been the presence, in the clear, translucent | 
mass, of flies and other insects, In this direction, 
the collection of Mr. Kaldenburg is extraordinarily | 
rich. One of the finest pieces contains a scorpion, | 
which must have fallen into the sticky mass in a 
dead condition, for he made no struggle. Often in 
the pieces containing insects, it is easy to see by the 
disturbance of the substance that the little things 
must have fought hard for their lives, as the lines of 
light are broken and made prismatic for a short dis- 
tance all around them. But this scorpion met his 
death before he was embalmed in this substance, and 
therefore the amber is as clear as wine. In polish- 
ing the piece, however, a part of his head suffered, 


and this reveals the fact that all that remains of him 
has become lime. He was of the small yellow vari- 
ety, and not particularly formidable. 


—_—_@—__—_ 


BURNED TO DEATH WITH LIQUOR. 


An inhabitant of Foutenay sous Bois, a suburb of 
Paris, recently died under circumstances the most 
fearfui. 
the scientific and medical world. 

The man had been a confirmed drunkard, and im- 
bibed, on an average, a quart and a half of brandy 
per diem. 


times si: :t himself up in his room for days together, 
_ursue his devotion to Bacchus unmo- 
lested. He had frequently been forced to abandon 


| the brandy bottle by the approach of delirium tre- | 
| mens, but he was no sooner cured 


by the doctors 
than he returned to his favorite love. 
At length he was seized with an irresistible desire 


| to destroy himself, which the medical sages call the | prought me 


“nostalgia” of alcohols. On Easter Sunday, he shut 
himself up again; but remaining secluded longer 
than usual, the neighbors broke open his door. An 
overpowering smell of spirits struck them on enter- 
ing the room, where the remains of a charcoal fire 
were found, and on looking on the bed, there lay 
the body of the man reduced to cinders! The doc- 
tors say that spontaneous combustion must have 


| taken place shortly after the drunkard lay down to 


die. 


a 
A STRANGE STORY, 

Fortune is a freaky goddess, and often picks up 
most unlikely favorites. What a strange story of 
“chances and changes” this is! If it was fiction it 
would be as improbable as the biography of Alad- 
din. One of our New York exchanges says: 


Gilbert Lewis, a boy about sixteen years of age, 
sailed last week for Paris. He has been in the pau- 

er house for children in Tarrytown for ten years, 
yut in Europe he will dwell ina palace. The story 
is this: He was born in Westchester County in 1860, 
his mother being a French woman. She went to 
Charleston on business, and left the child with a 
nurse, expecting to return soon, 

She was detained there until the breaking out of 
the rebellion, and she was unable to send for her 
child. After several months she escaped to Eng- 
land, and from there wrote to the nurse, and gave 
directions for sending the child to her. Soon after- 
ward she went to Russia, where she married a Rus- 
sian nobleman. The nurse had cared for the child 
a year, and then turned him over to the poormaster 
of Westchester County. Last September the Rus- 
sian consul at Washington received instructions 
from his government to find him. He will be 
schooled in Paris prior to being received into a no- 
bleman’s family. 

coe 


CHANGED HIS MIND. 


The “physical appearance’ of some men some- 
times changes the current of events. A case oc- 
curred a few days ago. The children of two neigh- 
bors had their daily quarrels and fights, which re- 
sulted occasionally in bruised faces and torn gar- 
ments. The father of one family believing his chil- 
dren to have been sadly maltreated, and being a 
passionate man, concluded that the surest way to 
settle the differences between their households per- 
manently, would be to chastise the head of the other 
family, although as yet he had never seen him. He 
therefore procured a rawhide, and abruptly entering 
his neighbor’s tenement, inquired, in a threatening 
tone, for “the man of the house.” 

“T am here, sir,” said a personage of upwards of 
six feet, and weighing some two hundred and twenty 
pounds, as he approached to learn the business of 

1is neighbor. 

“Did I understand you that you were the gentle- 
man of the house?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I—I just dropped in, sir, to see if this is 
your rawhide !” 

es 


A SINGULAR ASSAILANT, 
The fighting spirit of ’76 has got into the mud-tur- 
tles. This huge fellow that the Kennebec Journal 
tells about probably thought he saw a Tory. 


As Mr. Warren Houston was coming from Togus 
with a loaded team, he saw a large turtle beside the 
road, not far from the house of Mr. Shaw. When the 
turtle saw Mr. Houston, it rushed towards him so 
savagely, with open mouth, that he was obliged to 
seize a stick of wood from his load to defend him- 
self, and not till after its skull had been broken by 
several heavy blows did the turtle give up the con- 
test. During the struggle it bit a piece from the 
stick of wood as large asa broom-handle. The turtle 
measured sixteen inches in length, thirteen and one- 
half in breadth, and his head measured thirteen 
inches in circumference. 


DOLLY’S DISCIPLINE, 
This is the way they talk to them this year: 


A little Danbury girl was trying to make her doll 
sit up straight at the table, but she was meeting with 
difficulty. Finally she gave it a vigorous slap along- 
side of its head, and excitedly cried, “You sit up 
there, young lady, or not a single step shall = go 
with me to the Centennial.”” The young lady 


up at once. 
—_—_.—_—— 


S1x and a half feet of a bride stood before the 
altar in a Paris church the other day, and promised 


to love, cherish and obey three feet and a quarter of 


a bridegroom ; and that is the long and short of it. 


BEN WEAVER’s hen, of Tipton, Iowa, laid an egg 
the other day with a plain, well-defined figure three 
on the obtuse end, about half an inch long. That 
was on the third of March, which would seem to in- 


eggs. : 

A CHINAMAN in California, whose life was in- 
sured for a large amount, was seriously hurt by fall- 
ing from a wagon. There was some doubt of his 


ever getting better, and at length one of his friends | 


wrote to the insurance company, “Charley half 
dead ; like half money.” 


THE Providence Press says: This morning a small 


black and tan trotted into the Central Station, bear- 
ing in his mouth a business card on which was writ- 
ten, “Give me my license and my master will pay 


you.” Looking cautiously around, the canine, as 


3 
though with human intelligence, entered the clerk’s 
office and rubbed against Officer Blanding. The 
officer immediately filled out a license for the appli- 


cant, and gave it to the dog, and he wagged his tail | 


vigorously in acknowledgment, and then departed. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


His case has attracted much attention in | 


Conscious of the degradation of his be- 
| setting vice, he kept aloof from his family, and at | 


raced 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


i Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


PLAITING MACHINES. | 


ma 


Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. Only 
| $2 50 each. Com. 
| YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring ? clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
| ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 


Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. | 


| Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 
| FLEMINGTON, Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 26, 1874. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir,—It is 
with a happy heart that I pen these lines to acknowledge 
| that you and your Golden Medical Discovery and Purga- 
| tive Pellets are blessings to the World. These medicines 
| cannot be too highly praised, for they have almost 
out of the grave. Three months ago I was 
broken out with large ulcers and sores on my body, limbs 


and Purgative Pellets, and have taken six bottles, and to- 
day I am in good health, all those ugly ulcers having 
healed and left my skin ina natural, healthy condition, 
I thought at one time I could not be cured. AlthoughI 
can but poorly express my gratitude to you, yet there isa 
drop of joy in every word I write. God’s blessing rest on 
youand your wonderful medicines is the humble prayer 
of Yours truly, 
JAMES 0, BELLIS. 





| ing ulcers and free the blood of the virulent poison caus- 

ing them, who can longer doubt its wonderful virtues? 
Dr. Pierce, however, does not wish to place his Golden 
| Medical Discovery in the catalogue of quack patent nos- 
trums by recommending it to cure overy disease, nor does 
he so recommend it; but what he does claim is this, that 
there is but one form of b/ood disease that it will not cure, | 
and that disease is cancer. He does not recommend his | 
Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it to be the most 
searching blood cleanser yet discovered, and that it will | 
free the blood and system of all other known blood poisons, | 
be they animal, vegetable or mineral. The Golden Discov- | 
ery is warranted by him to cure the worst forms of Skin 
Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples and irup- 
tions, also all Glandular Swellings, and the worst form of 
Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores of Neck, Legs or other | 
parts, and all Scrofulous Diseases of the bones, as White 
Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, all 
of which belong to Scrofulous diseases. 


and face. I procured your Golden Medical Discovery | 


When a medicine will promptly cure such terrible eat- | sa jes. Agents wanted everywhere. Mlustrated cirenlars free 





Recommended by GEN. W. T. 
Commander-in-Chief U. 5. Army. 

Send for Circulars to 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 

28—2t P. O, Box 2805, Boston, Mass, 

AGENTS Wanted for the New Historical Work OUR 
‘ 
WESTERN BORDER, 
A Completeand Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 
00 YEARS AGO. 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ad. 
ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports—a book for 
Oldand Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormo 


SHERMAN, 


us 
J.C.McCurpy & Co., 26 8. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
YOUR NAME! Irinted on 

Transparent cards for 25 cents. Each 

\ — card contains a NOBBY scene. AGENT; 
WanTED. Full outfits and all particulars for 10 ets,; 9 
samples — Address GEO. D. BURTON, New 
Ipswich, N. H. sl— 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. 8. S. Frtcu, on Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Disease, Rhew 
matism, Dyspepsia, ‘Female Complaints and 
Throat Troubles. This book, handsomely yotten up, 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable to 
all who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the cost of 
postage and Serene. Our new edition of this work 
handsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
portraits of DR. SAMUEL SHELDON Fircu, Senior, and 
dR. SAMUEL SHELDON Fi1Tcu, Junior, fine paper, iner 
reading matter and more standard recipes will be sent by 
mail on receipt of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
DRS. S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 











{LEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS free for 3c stamp. 
ad Gro, W. F Ish & Co., Portland, Me. 3l—dteow 
MOODY AND SANKEY'S Bicturs tree fo" stamp. 
Kendall & Co., Boston. 
per day at home. Samples worth $1, 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address Great 
‘UN Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 28—26t 
EEKSKILL,N. Y. Mili Academy opens 
Sept 13, 1876; 5 resident instructors; 50 boarding 
pupils; gymnasium; grounds, 6 acres; $400 per year. 
K: ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
eed A great success. Four Sizes, Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
FRE A Pear! Card Case to all Card Agents. Centen- 
y nial Card (new thing). Samples for stamp. H. 
F. Damon, New Bedford, Mass. 19—7teow 


Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid 
card-case, 25c. Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. F TOLMAN, Brockton, } 22-tf 

4 VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 
Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. stamp. Agents 
29—28t 


wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


; 1 J SEVEN, SHOT New > nn 
Buffalo Bill Revolver 0 
* * Sent with 100 Cart - 
ridges for $3. Fu.t Nicner Prats. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated 
Catalogue Fass. Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Carcaco, IIL 
A( GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 
s$osToN CarD Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 


Stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
29—tf 
OF FANCY CARDS, New Styles, 
#2 cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
ets.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. HusTep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York 


with name, 10 


D Agents for the best selling Prize 
2ackage in the world. It con- 

® tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 

opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 

ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 

postpaid, 25c. Circular free. 

42—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECALCOMANIE. 


806 Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 
. Fruits, Wreaths, Birds, Buttertlies, Chickens, 
noe oy ae Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Comic 
igures, &c. 
> 4 Embossed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 25 
ts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers. 


© 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ceaaetat =f and COMMERCIAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Gen. RUSSELL’S School, New Haven, Ct. 
42d year. Preparatory to College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Thorough physical training by military drill- 
ing, gymnastics, &c. Catalogue sent on application. 

Men to travel and sell goods to 


ANTED dealers. No peddling. $804 


month, hotel and traveling expenses 
mid. Monitor Manvractvugine Co,, Cincinnati, Ohi-. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





19—15t 
Bristol Visiting Cards, with yout 

name finely printed, seut tor 25ce. Vsam- 

ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask 


LASS CARDS TRANS PARENT, 

STIX COLORS. Your Name 
elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 ets., 2 dozen 
25 cts. 50 Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 styles 
for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby Carp Case with 
Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) 
‘for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 5cts, 
Address, JOHN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ID THE CREAT NE 
| } Yt Oa it} 
IDNEY mepicllN 
A positive mag, Dropsy and all diseases ot 
the idneys, ladder and Urinary Or 
gans. Hunt’s Kemedy is purely vegetable and 
prepared expressly for the above dise: . It Mas 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send ta W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.1., for illustrated pamphle& 
If your druggist don't have it, he wili order it for you. 


i 20 handsome Address 

W CANT BE BEAT. Cards, no two alike, 

your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 

A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 

paper and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G.B. ULtmay ¢& 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


“AMATEUR WORKERS) 


Jan find everything they require in 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
‘or our new and enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO., 
E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. : 


GUNS. 


EDWINSON C. GREEN’S, Cheltenham, England; 
the best guns in America for the price. Send for de scrip- 
tive circular to RUSSELL & HAYDENS, Jacksouville, 
111, sole agents for the United States. Bt 
YOUR NAM neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Canis, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Ca 15 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases 
10 and 15 ets. each, “Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass 
“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is 1 did not get it before.”— Vide a 
urchaser. The Centennial Printing 
Press, #2 00. Complete Printing Oftice, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, 
Price 10 cts. ‘ireulars free. 
. D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston 
IANOS AND ORGANS. We are prepared & 
offer Pianos and Organs, new and second-hand, 0! 
first-class makers, including WATERS, at prices 80 a 
tonishingly low for cash or on installments that the poor- 
est need not be without a good instrument. People mus 
havea good deal for a little money, and Horace WaTERS 
& Sons, 481 Broadway, New York, are now selling splen- 
did instruments fora little money. Send for Catalogue, 


THIS NEW USS 
Hasa Paddiffering fromall otbers,ls 
cup-shape, with Self Adjusting Ball 
in eenter, adapts itself to all 
tions of thebody, while the ball it 
the cup presses back theil- 
testines just as a pers 
would with the finger: } i) 

light presure the Hernia is be 

securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. Me 
ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, Mich 


Ritetanet PRINTING STAMP 








— 








Agents make big pay with them, Send stamp for terms. 
Usrow Stamp Works, 201 Chapel St., New Haven, Ch 





Glass, etc., with prices, sen tfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 


OR We will send either of the following: OR 
300 Decalcomanie Pictures; 
~ 2 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; Rr, 
20 Gem Chromos; 
FOR 
$ 1 . 


i Pl 
* 
| 25 3 Card Chromos, 544 x 7; 
by _ 1 Doz. Faber’s Lead Pencils. 
| We J.W. Russell & Co., Medford, Mass. 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 
25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 


YO U R NAME B2ncromety 
printed on 
and terms for stamp. Full outfit, 25 cts. E. B. SovTn- 
worth & Co., Brockton, Mass. 19—13t 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS 


80 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You haye never = 
anything like them. S. J. Spear, Medfield, Mi os 
ISITING CARDS! Best ever offered ie 
kinds ! Send 25 cents and receive by return mil 
Cards with your name elegantly printed on them, ane 
ful samples, terms to agents, ete. Will send circular gents 
for 3c stamp. No postal cards answered. 1000 Ag 
wanted at once. Greene & Co., Marblehead, Mass, a 


wanted at once  & Se. en 
Magnificent chromos 2 feet lou 

$10 FOR $1. 24 colins., for $1; $7 per dozen, 7” 

Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, «c. Send 


sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all Kis 
new style 9x11 chromos. Cat>logne free. J, Lai 





Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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